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[outward signs of sorrow'in the East: they are 
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_ OF SICKNESS AND DEATH. 
ians ‘wore ‘highly celebrat- 
igine, “As 


wae customary fn Europe a ie period, 


The ancient 


ion. of 

with that "a Egyptians 

were almost theouly oriental nation thatshaved |. 
the beard; gad this mistute circumstange. has 
not escaped the noticgof the author of the book | 
of Genesis—for it is recorded, that 
ned dungeon by Pharaoh, 


summg 

ghaved himself.” (Gen. xli. 14.) Great im- 

porianer was attached toa beautiful head of 
ie; and ore 10n says to the daugh- 

ter of Pharaoh, “* Behold thou art fair, my love; 


behold, thon art fair; thot hast doves’ eyes. 


within thy locks: thy hair is asa flock of goats, 
that appear from mount Gilead.” (Can. iv. 1.) 
And {saieh threatens the ladies of Palestine, 
“It shall come to pass, that instead of sweet 
smell therg shall-be stink ; and instead of a 
girdle a rent ; add‘instead of well set hair batd- 
ness; and instead of a stomachera girding of 
sackcloth; and: instead” of beauty.” 
"This was; however, not exclusively confined to 


‘women’; we find that men took pride’in the length 


and ‘thickness of the hairs it forms most 
wpiceous part in ‘the description given us of the 
‘beauty of Absalom: “But in all fsrael there 
was none to be 60 ‘much praised as Absalom 
for his beauty : frem the sole of hisfoot even to 
the Grown of ‘his head there wasno blemish in 
him. And when he’ polled his head (for it was 
at avery year’s ond that he-polled it; because 
the hair was heavy on him, he polled 
it }) be wei the hair ‘of his head at two hun- 
alter the king’s weight.” (2 Sam. 
aiv. 25, 26.) The hait was regarded not onl 
as an ornament, but asa strength ; 
for’ it came to pass, ‘when he was pressed by 
Delilah, ** that he told her all his heart, and said 
unto her, There hath not come a razor upon mine 
head; ‘for have been a Neazarite unto God 


* from my mother’s womb; if I be shaven then 


my strength will’ go'from’ me, and I shall be- 
come weak, and be any other man.” 
(Judges-xvi. When deprived of his-hair, 
the hero of Israel became shorn of his strength ; 
but his pro ‘returned when his ‘hair grew 
agéin, and he was enable to take signal ven- 
geance’on/hisenemies. © - 
.- @i ‘and | ts ‘were prepared 
triedical ‘men, hot only for ‘healing wounds, 


for g bedatifying the skin. We 
that when Moses was directed to 
apices for perfuming the tebernacle, he was 


_further commanded, “ Thou shalt niake it an 


oil of holy ointment, an ointment compound af- 
ter the art of the apothecary : it shall ‘be an holy 
anointing oil.” (Exod. xxx. 25.) Solomon, 
in his Song, frequently alludes to the unguents 
with which the “‘ Egyptian ‘princess perfumed 
herself.” Ieniah also takes notice of the use of 
ointment for mallifying sores: From the sole 
of the foot even unto the head there ts no sound- 
ness if itt‘bat wounds, and bruises, and putri- 
fyitig' sores : they have not been closed, neither 
Lay up, neither mollified with ointment.” (Isa. 
i. 6. | 4 

- Baths were used both for luxury and health ; 
and it seems pretty certain, that the Egyptians 
and Israelites were acquainted with the use of 
medicinal springs in cutaneous diseases. The 
healing of Naaman, ‘the Syrian, by simply 
washing im the river Jordan, waa probably a 
thimaculous cure; bat the prophet’s ‘prescription, 
nevertheless, might have been derived from ob- 
servations on the saline mixtures which render- 
ed part of that'stream very brackish: ‘“ Elisha 
sent‘a messenger unto him, saying, Go and 
Wash‘in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall 
come again to thee, and thou shalt be clean. 
Bet Naaman was wroth, and Went away, and 


. said, Behold; I thought, he will surely come out 


to me, and stand, and call on the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike‘ his hand over the 
place, and tecover the leper. Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damacus, better than all 
the waters of Israel? may I not wash in them, 
and be clean? So he turned and went away in 
a rage. -And his servants came near, and spake 


‘unto him, ‘and said, My father, if the prophet 


had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou 


pot have done it? how much rather then, when 


he saith to thee, Wash and'be clean ? Then went 
he dewn, and dipped himself seven times in 
Jordan; according to the saying of the man of 
God: and his flesh came again like unto the 
flesh of a little child; and he was clean.” (2 
Kings v, 10-14.) 

ft is not'easy to detedmine ‘from the monu- 
ments whether the Egyptians, like the Israel- 
ites, connected the medical art with conjurations 
and magic; but it is not an improbable conjecture, 
that they, like most orieftal nations, regarded 
sickness as a supernatural visitation, somewhat 
like possession by devils, for the priests were 
the chief practitioners in medicine. 
- The death of a noble Egyptian was followed 
by & general mourning of all his family, con- 
nections, ahd: dependents. The body was em- 
balmed by the sacerdotal pliysicians, after 
which the ceremonies‘of lamentation commenc- 
ed, which seem to have been of two kinds—one 
set lasting forty days, and the other seventy 


days. “Joseph commanded his servants the 


physicians to embelm his father ; and the physi- 
cians embalmed Israel. And forty days were 


*% fulfilled for him; for so-are fulfilled the days of 


those which are embalmed : and the Egyptians 
fhourned for him threescore and ten days.” 


(Gen. |. 2, 3.) 

"The funeral rally 
maphificent ; it was attended by all the friends 
and relatives of the deceased ; and at the burial of 
a king} ot a man of rank, all the nobles of the 
land a ied the corpse. 


ion was ge very 


Thus we read in 
the account of Jacob’s funeral, “ And Joseph went 
np to‘bury his father ; and with him went up all 
the servadts Of the elders of his house, 
and all the elders of the land of Egypt, and all 
the house of Joseph; and ‘his brethren, and his 
father’s house;’ only their little ones, and their 
flocks; ‘atid their herds, they left in the land of 
Goshen.’ And: therewent up with him both 
éhariots'aad it-wasa very great 


(Gen.4.729.) 
ri: fnoutners ‘attended these funerals, as 


the custom ‘ia’ many ‘Eastern countries, 
and also in the remote rural districts of Ireland. 


#garments, and cast dust 


They not only were towd ‘in theif wailings, but 


THe eldets of the da 


Y the flesh of Jezebel: 


by- 


misery of Jerusalem, at the time of the captivi- 
| hter of Zion sit 
opon ‘the ground, ‘and keep silence ; they have 
cast up dust upon their heads { they haye girded 
themselves with sackcloth; the virgins of Jeru- 
salem hang down their heads to the ground,” 
Lamen. ii. 10.) 
Although the Jews do not appear to have 
practised the art of embalming to the same ex- 
tent as the Egyptians, there is no doubt that 
they éndéavoured to protract the time when the 
y should yield to the process of nafural de- 
cay, by spicés and fumigation: * "Thus we read, 
that’ “Asa slept with his fathers, and’ died in 
the one and fortieth year of his reign. And 
they buried him in his own sepulchres, which 
he’ had made for himself in the city of David, 
and teid him in the bed which was filled with 


sweet odours attd-divers kinds of spices prepar- 
ed by the a ries’ they a 
very great burning for him.” {2 Chron 


13, 14. 

Fron the accounts given of the funerals of 
Jacob and Joseph, it is manifest that great im- 
portance was attached to the circumstance of 
being buried in the family‘sepulchre. Indeed, 
kings were more anxious about their tombs than 
their palaces ; and hence we see the great force 
of Isainh’s denunciation against the haughty rul- 
ersof Babylon: “ All the kings of the nations, 
even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his 
own house. But thou art cast out of thy grave 
like an abominable branch, and as the raiment 
of those that are slain, thrust through with a 
sword, that go down to the stones of the pit; as 
@ carcass trodden under feet. Thou shalt not 
be joined with them in burial, because thou hast ; 
destroyed thy land, and slain thy people; the 
seed of evil-doers shall never be renowned.” 
(Isaiah xiv. 18—20,) 

This deprivation of ‘sepulchre was also de- 

nounced as a punishment against Jezebel, the 
wicked wife of the wicked Ahab; and we find 
the prediction was fulfilled, although Jehu by 
whose command she was slain, directed his ser- 
vants to give her interment: ‘ He said, Go, 
see now this cursed woman, and bury her: for 
she is a king’s daughter. And they went to 
bury her: but they found no more of her than 
the skull, and the feet, andthe palms of her 
bands, Wherefore they came again, and told 
him. And he said, this is the word of the Lord, 
which he spake by his servant Elijah the Tish- 
bite, saying, In the portion of Jezreel shall dogs 
And the’ carcass of 
Jezebel. shall be as dung upon the face of the 
field in the portion of Jezreel ; so that they shall 
not say, This is Jezebel.” (2 Kings, ix. 34—37. 

Ordinary persons were, for the most part, 
interred in the earth; but sepulchral chambers 
were erected for kings and nobles, which were 
kept carefully closed. The portals of these 
tombs were viewed with reverential awe, and 
they were frequently quoted as the symbols of 
the power of death. ‘They were called by the 
Jews “‘ the gates of hell,” meaning by the word 
“ hefl,” not the place of torment, but the invisi- 
ble world, or residence disembodied 

is pables us to explain a passage in St, 
sented. Christ promised St. Peter that thé gates 
of hell—that is, the portals of the tomb, should 
not be able to prevail against his church, (Matt. 
xvi. 18;) but this expression, on account of the 
change in the signification of the old Saxon 
word Hell, is commonly and erroneously sup- 
posed to have a reference to the powers of dark- 
ness and the evil spirits. 
There can be little doubt that the Egyptians 
believed in the immortality of the soul; but this 
important doctrine does not meet us as a promi- 
nent article in the Jewish faith, until] after the 
return of the Jews from Babylonish captivity. 
The ancient patriarchs did not, however, look 
for temporal blessings only; they knew that 
“their Redeemer liveth, and that in the latter 
days he shall stand upon the earth;” they 
trusted in the promise so finely enunciated by 
Hosea, “ [ will ransom them from the power of 
the grave;. I will redeem them from death: O 
deatk I wil be thy plagues; O grave, I will be 
thy destruction.” (Hosea xiii. 1 

It deserves also to be noticed, that the Sad- 
ducean heresy made no progress among the 
Jews who settled in Egypt under the Ptolemies; 
they rather fell into the contrary, of speculating 
widely on the world of spirits, and the nature of 
the future state of existence. But men of so 
many various nations, sects, and creeds, were 
blended together in the schools of Alexandria, 
that it is impossible to determine which origi- 
nated’ or developed any of thé visionary theo- 
ries that were so rife in Egypt from the days 
of the Ptolemies to its conquest by the Sara- 
cens. 


* From an admirable little Work, entitled * Illus- 
trations of the Bible from the Monuments of Egypt.” 
By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 


ANTICIPATION OF TROUBLE. 


| Expect troubles before they come. The 
very state of the world is uncertain and un- 
stable, and for the most part stormy and 
troublesome. If there be some intervals of 
tranquillity and sedateness, they are common- 
ly attended with longer periods of unquietness 
and trouble; and the greatest. impfessions are 
then made by them whé they’ surprise us 
and come unexpectedly. When the mind 
prepared for them by a kind of anticipation, it 
abates the edge, and keenness, and sharpness 
of them. By this means, a man, in a great 
measure, knows the worst of them before he 
feels them: which renders them not so smart 
and troublesome to sense as otherwise they 
would be. This apprehension and anticipa- 
tion of troubles and difficulties is the mother 
of prevention, where it is possible; and where 
it is. not, yet it is the mother of patience and 
resolution when they come. Bilney, the 
martyr, was wont before he suffered, to put 
his finger in the candle, to habituate himself 
to patient undergoing of his future martyr- 
dom: by this means, he in a great measure 
knew the Worst of it, and armed himself with 
resolution and patience to bear it. Men are 
apt to feed their fancies with the anticipation 
of what they hope for and wish in this world, 
and to possess it in imagination before they 
attain it in fruition ; and this makes men vain; 
but if they would have the patience sometimes 
to anticipate what they have just cause to fear, 
and to put themselves under a apprehen- 
sion of it, in relation to crosses and troubles, 
it would make them wise, and teach them a 
lesson of patience and moderation before they 
have occasion to use it; so that they need not 
then begin to learn it, when the present pres- 
sure‘ tenders the lesson more difficult. This 
was the method our blessed Lord took with 
his disciples, frequently to tell them before- 
hand what they must expect in the world, 
Matt. x., and in divers ‘other places,’ telling 
them they must expect in this World the worst 
of temporal ‘evils, that they might thereby be 
prepared t6 entertain them with resolution and 


patience, and might habituate their minds for 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH YARD. 


It is interesting to trace, amidst the dark su- 
perstitions that shadowed the understandings 
of the Grecian people, a glimmering of that 
‘true light’. which God never suffered to be so 
totally extinguished: as to leave himself with- 
out witness upon earth, and to find amongst 
‘their funeral emblems evidences of that hope 
of immortality which sometimes flashed into 
transient brilliance, and at others faded into 
gloom. They gleaned imperfectly from the 
page of nature what we are permitted to read 
in the book of revelation; but in the metamor- 
phoses of the insect tribes, they traced evi- 
dences that life could spring from apparent 
death, and the butterfly became to them an ap- 
of immortality. 
: The devices by which the Greeks strove to 
brighten the sterff realities of death, and mili- 
gate the sorrow of survivors, blend the ele- 
gance of their own tastes with the traditions 

erived from earlier ages. A butterfly upon 
the extremity of an extinguished lamp held 
up to heayen; love leaning upon an inverted 
torch, the flame thus extinguishing itself; a rose 
sculptured on a sarcophagus—were true and 
touching emblems, by which the Grecians 
vuredt deat, They caljed a burying-ground by 
the soothing appellation cematrion—e sleep- 
place ; and from this we give the name of ceme- 
tery to those auxiliaries of the crowded church- 
yards which are becoming so general in po- 
pulous cities. Revelation has more clearly 
taught. us, that the spot where we deposit the 
mortal remains of man is, in truth, “a sleep- 
ing place, and that ere long, those slumbering 
ashes shall be revivified, and reunited to the 
sentient spirit—partake with it of an eternity 
of happiness, or a perpetuity of woe. Thus 
while we retain the name of cemetery, and 
are debtors to the heathen for a most appro- 
priate appellation, let us entwine with it in our 
memory the hopes and admonitions of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 

The Hebrews bestowed t care upon the 
burial of the dead, and called the place of se- 
pulture “the house of the living,” either as a 
memento that the grave is the house appoint- 
ed to all living, or a proof of their hope in a 
future resurrection. The German appellation 
is ** God’s field;” and here the natural body, 
the most wonderful of all God’s works, is in- 
deed sown .to be raised a yet more wondrous 
structure—a glorified, a spiritual body, meet 
for the habitation of the purified and exalted 
spirit. The name of “ church-yard conveys 
nothing of all this to the mind: and the scene 
itself, in a town, offers little except gloomy 
associations—little which can soothe and ele- 
vate the mind. Crowded graves, where the 
sanctity of the tomb offers no guarantee against 
unhallowed hands—where remains which had 
been deposited amidst the tears. of surviving 
friends are, ere long, thrust aside into a still 
narrower compass, to make room f¢y.a fresh 
occupant—noisy streets, the hurry and bustle 
of the passers: by, all seem to tell of careless- 
ness; and the warning, ‘“* Ye too must die,” is 
scarcely heard. Death appears here in its 
harshest characteristics—the dishonoured form, 
the forgotten relics are-apparent; but scarcely 
can we perceive its solemnity, or trace the light 
of life-glimmering through its darkened portals. 

A village church-yard presents a very dif- 
ferent scene ; still and retired, this seems an ap- 
propriate sanctuary where those who sleep in 
Jesus may be laid to rest. It’ 4s bound to our 
affections by associations which, as yet, the 
cemetery cannot claim; for the dust of former 
ages sleeps around, and we cross its precincts 
to enter the house of God where they once 
offered the same prayers and praises which we 
now present at the throne of grace. It aims 
not at effect of appearance, but is natural, so- 
lemn, true; it possesses a quiet dignity, and is 
a scene not for the eye and fancy, but the heart 
and soul. 

Yet the village church-yard has its appro- 
priate emblems, and the poetry of nature 
conveys to the heart the admonitions of truth ; 
or at least, so 1 thought, when I lingered last 
autumn at the gate of a beautiful and secluded 
country church-yard. The day was one of 
these we sometinies have in autumn, when 
nature seems desirous to crowd as much beau- 
ty as possible into the small space intervening 
between the luxuriance of summer and the 
desolation of winter. The sky was without a 
a cloud, the air soft and balmy, and not a leaf 
had yet fallen from the trees, which glowed in 
their gorgeous but evanescent beauty. The 
church-yard stood apart from the little quiet 
village, and bordered upon a park, through a 
portion of which my path had lain; one side 
opened upon a green field in which a flock of 
sheep were reposing, the other three sides were 
surrounded by fine timber trees; and one, a 
magnificent chestnut, stretched its luxuriant 
branches far over the hallowed precincts. The 
brilliant hues of this tree, its outspread branches 
its innumerable leaves, seemed a fit type of life, 
its many aims and sunny hopes. Opposite to 
this, standing in deep shadow, was on old yew 
tree. Dark and funereal it looked, as if insen- 
sible to the influence of the brilliant sunbeams 
which lighted up the chestnut like a tree of 
gold ; it was indeed a meet emblem of death, 
and stood in solemn and frowning contrast to 
the glowing hues of that autumnal tree, now 
so beautiful—so soon to fade? Between these 
my gaze rested on the church, whose white 
walls were bathed in tho sunshine, and its 
bright light, and pinnacles pointing heaven- 
wards made it a fit symbol of truth—that truth 
which preached in its purity, sobers down the 

y and delusive tints of life and brightens the 
ark hue Of deatn. Mut+a-teaf moved. and 
the only sound I heard was that of a distant 
waterfall; this was, indeed, appropriate to the 
scene ; for it told of the current of life passing 
with ceaseless flow into the ocean of eternity. 

I visited the spot again in winter; it was 
also a bright clear day ; but there was a change 
in the scene—but not in the emblems of truth or 


the church still reflected the bright light of 
heaven ; but the chestnut had undergone a sad 
change : not a leaf remained to tell of its former 
beauty—life had fled, and the sunny tints had 
faded. And now I saw beneath its naked 
branches a monument, which marked out the 
tomb of one who had gone to the grave “ while 
it was yet day,” a mother in the prime of lite, 
when the love and affection of her children 
made life most dear. But her days were num- 
bered ; with a Christian’s resignation she pray- 
ed “*God’s will be done,” and with a mother’s 
love bade farewell to those who made life dear, 
and closed her eyes in death. 

A few weeks passed away, and a funeral 
train wound slowly along the road to that 
village chureh-yard. It was a stormy day, 
and the bail and rain had beat coldly on. their 
course ; but as they reached the precincts of 
the church-yard the storm abated and a gleam 
of sun broke forth. The coffin was borne 
into the ehutch, and supported awhile at the 
foot of the Very altar where its tenant bad first 
partaken of the: memorials of her Saviour’s 
love; and when the words of consolation had 
been ‘read, and the assurance given, that * this 
corruptible”’’ should “ put- on imcorruption,” 
the mournefs stood beneath the chestnut tree. 
The grey hairs of the clergyman and of the 
father waved in the cold breeze; the tears of 


natural affection flowed unrestrained ; but when 


he beholds the light. and 


of death. The yew yet remained in shadow ; | 


the daughter was laid upon tlie mother’s breast, 
the wintry sunbeams. st into the 
‘vault—a type of the consolation the pel 
oe to the mourner’s helirt, an emblem of 
the hope it gives to brighten the Christian’s 
grave.—Mise Rileg. 
3 CHRISTIAN TREASURY. 

The spiritual advantages .of the poor.— 
Poverty gives a claim on the compassion of 
God. None could ever go to a throne of grace, 
and say, | am rich and prosperous, therefore 
hear my request. Indeed, chief favourites, and 
great noblemen, have their requests granted in 
the courts of kings; but the King eternal * looks 
to the man that is poor and of a contrite spirit,” 
and who can plead, “ But I ari poor and needy, 
make haste unto me, O God!” And well may 
the poor plead with that God, who, by his pro- 
phet has said, “| will leave in the midst of thee 
an afflicted and poor people, and they shall trust 
in the name of the Lord ;” and, says the apos- 
tle, ‘* Has not God chosen the poor of this world 
rich in faith 7” O the vast odds between heaven 
and earth, between God and men! Here “ the 
of the poor go far from him; he fol- 


poverty.” But what a sweet relation com- 
mences between God and the poor! He is their 
help, their shield, their kind provider; so that, 
both in a temporal ‘and spiritual sense, “* When 
the poor and needy seek water, and there is 
none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the 
Lord will hear them, I the God of Jacob will 
not forsake them.” He puts himself down as 
surety in the poor man’s bond, and declares, 
that “‘ he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord;” and, as a good surety, he will not fail 
to repay him. Now, if this noble connection, 
and divine relation, willgpot balance all the per- 
plexity, pain, and reproach, attendant on pover- 
ty, to the pious soul, what will do it? In a 
word, at the general judgment in the great day, 
the final sentence to the righteous and the 
wicked will be awarded, though not for, yet 
according to, the kind or unkind usage of his 


poor, needy, and persecuted followers in the 


world.— James Meixue. (Solitude Sweetened.) 
Godliness.—Godliness can bave no being, but 
in a heart warmed with a sense of redeeming 
mercy.—ADAM. 

Religion a living principle.—Religion is not 
a mere nominal and empty profession—the run- 
ning a round of lifeless ceremonies, the adoption 
of a new theological creed, or the outward ad- 
herence to a particular church, however admi- 
rable; but it is a new life, the first spark of 
which is from above; of which a state of grace 
upon earth may be considered as the infancy, 
anda state of glory as jhe manhood and ma- 
turity. Let your own religion then, display all 
the vitality and vigour which such an image 
implies. Endeavour to die to the world, and 
live unto God; to “ present your bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto him.” 
Consecrate every power and faculty of the new 
man to his service. Let it be seen that you 
“ have passed from death unto life,” not merely 
by your love of the brethren, but by your active 
tasistance to every sin, and active pursuit of 
every duty. Amidst the struggles and pains 
involved in such a career of sell-denial, purity, 
and devotion, console yourselves by the remem- 
brance, that if the morning of spiritual life be 
heavy and louring, it will in the end brighten 
mto perfect day. And how rapidly is that day 
approaching! How rapidly are disease and 
death accomplishing the hopes and joys of 
others! ‘* We know, that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.”"—Rey. J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM. 


EDUCATION OF THE IMAGINATION. 


A writer in the British Critic, after remark- 
ing upon the importance of cultivating the taste, 
dwells with much force upon the development of 
another power. 

There is another and a still higher faculty; 
one which exists in its greatest intensity in early 
youth, more especially in that class of minds 
which best repays cultivation; which is then 
capable of being moulded into subserviency to 
its practical uses, but which, if neglected then, 
either perishes altogether as years advance, or 
survives only to produce confusion by eccentric 
and unregulated movements. We mean the 
faculty of imagination, the soul of poetry, and 
of all elevated thoughts ;*which “ ranges from 
earth to heaven ;” which disdains the fetters of 
matter, sense, and experience ; to which invisi- 
ble and impalpable things give a greater satis- 
faction than visible and palpable, to which the 
conceptions of the mind seem not less possible, 
and scarcely less real than the perceptions of 
the body. It is an unquestionable fact that im- 
agination is generally strong in childhood, and 
grows weaker as experience accumulates, and 
the mind re-acts upon itself. ‘The memory, in 
progress of time, becomes crowded with ima- 
ges derived from sense; by reflecting upon 
which a new standard of probability is acquir- 
ed; and at last, when reflection is matured, and 
the duties of self-government, and self-respon- 
sibility are assumed by the man, his thoughts 
naturally concentrate themselves upon the prac- 
tical rather than the ideal world. During the 
whole season of education, this process is yoing 
on; but it is not till the early stages are con- 
cluded that the imagination finally loses its ori- 
ginal elasticity and self-satisfying power. 


_ “Shades upon the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 


He sees it in his joy :—~ 
-The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended :— 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.* 


Here, then, we have a very important and 
peculiar element in the constitution of the youth- 
ful mind ; and the first question which suggests 
itself is, whether it is possible that a good sys- 
tem of education should fail to take notice of 
this peculiarity, and turn it to some account. If 
the teacher can impress this faculty into his ser- 
vice, he has obtained a fulcrum on which to 
rest the lever which shall move the intellectual 
world within. Let himsonly make the processes 
necessary for the attainment of his ends assume 
such a shape as to captivate the imagination, 
and bring its energies to bear upon their per- 
formance, and he will find the pupil engaged 
and interested in his work, approaching it with 
zeal, pursuing it with excitement and satisfac- 
tion, and advancing in it with a keen apprecia- 
tion of his own progress. To a boy of lively 
sensibilities, such employments, if well directed 
and elevated into their just importance, will be 
attended with that which Aristotle beautifully 
defines to be the essence of pleasure.t 

But how is this to be done? Certainly not 
by the communication of that sort of know- 
ledge which may find its place in the super- 
structure of nt but can never lay the 
foundation.’ ‘There is little to interest the ima- 
gination in Adam’s Antiquities, Dawes’ Canons, 
Matthie’s Greek Grammar, or Boeckh’s Politi- 


Wordsworth. Intimations of Immortality in Early 
Rhet. lib. 1. 


open jare often so docile, agd their memories so re- 


tents of whole volumes like these in their un- 


hrethren 
lowe th i - avanti 
him.” Thus of the poor is his 


a imaginstion, subject to faith, has its use and 
office, 


cal Economy of Athens. The minds of boys | 
tentive, that it is possible to pack up the con- 


derstanding, to be unpacked again (perha 
with eclat) at school or college 
But the higher faculties loathe such diet, and 
if kept to it too exclusively, or put to it too 
soon, sink under the cumbrous load of aimless, 
objectless, unmeaning, and undigested facts, 
and lose their elasticity and vigour. Neither is 
the undeveloped intellect better adapted to the 
strong meat of argumentative reasoning. Its 
pleasure and its privilege isto mount up un- 
consciously to principles; of descending logi- 
cally from premises to their conclusions, or of 
reflecting upon its own operations, it is naturally 
incapable. For this reason the young take no 
delight in philosophy, and history gives them 
but little satisfaction. So far, indeed, as it af- 
fords glimpses of the august, the beautiful, the 
pathetic, or the marvellous, in the characters 
and actions, the circumstances and fortunes of 
men, history has something on which the ima- 
gination can take hold; but the appeal to ex- 
perience, and the tendency to practical conclu- 
What then shall we say of poetry? Assuredly 
that here the imagination will find itself at 
home. But even here that restless and aspiring 
faculty will not be satisfied if her wings are 
clipped, and herself chained down to the office 
of passive observation ; she longs to be creat- 
ing; activity is the law of her existence, and 
the poetry of others is to her as a mine of ma- 
terials out of which to shape visions of her own. 
The imagination is worth cultivating, not as 
an instrument merely for the attainment of other 
purposes, but also for its own sake. It can 
hardly have been intended that such a faculty, 
so engaging, so powerful in the youthful mind, 
and endued with such peculiar affinities to the 
unseen world, should simply die away upon the 
arrival of manhood, without leaving any re- 
sults behind, or in any way contributing to the 
formation of the character. Nor indeed can it 
be supposed for a moment that such is generally 
the fact. In minds where it is Eeterelly feeble, 
or has been cramped and suffocated by an un- 
genial nurture, it acquires but little expansion 
or development, and its impressions are early 
and easily obliterated. But in others it is too 
active to be so readily superseded ; and if not 
brought into an atmosphere of “ breezes bear- 
ing health from goodly places,” among “images 
of the true and beautiful,” it will take up with 
husks and garbage, and batten upon noisome 
food, till it has learnt to enthrone falsehood and 
deify evil inthe soul. Hence the race of Shel- 
leys, Byrons, Rosseaus; and men less infa- 
mously distinguished than these, whose undis- 
ciplined imagination gathéred strength only to 
their hurt, such as Burns, Chatterton, and other 
** sleepless souls which perished in their pride.” 
Such instances have cast discredit upon the 
name of imagination, and not without reason ; 
for the very circumstance that it emancipates 
the mind from the fetters which bind ordinary 
men to the practical world—the passive relli- 
ance on’ sensible impressions, and the weight 
of custom “ heavy as frost, and deep almost as 
life’—this very circumstance makes imagina- 
tion the most dangerous of all faculties, if not 
properly directed; inasmuch as it deprives 
those in whom it is domimant of such guidance 
as worldly prudence, and the examples and 
opinions of mankind areable to supply, with- | 
out ever by its own unassisted power substitu- 
ting a better, and olten (since it grows like what 
it feeds upon) substituting one incomparably 
worse. ‘The just conclusion, however, to draw 
from such instances is, not that it is good to 
fight against nature, and extirpate or trample 
down the imagination as a hostile principle, 
but rather that we must endeavour to reclaim 
and get the mastery of a principle so power- 
ful for good or for evil, and by a sound educa- 
tion teach it to know its proper laws (which 
are no other than the laws of taste;) familiar- 
ize it with its appropriate province (which is no 
other than the field of ideal and intelligible, as 
opposed to experimental truth;) and so, b 
giving it matter to feed upon which the full 
grown intellect will not repudiate as unpracti- 
cal or false, nature the “ faculty divine” into a 
habit capable of being made the handmaid and 
servant of faith. For what can be more evi- 
dent than its aptitude for this service? And 
what can be necessary to show that for this 
service it was originally designed, beyond the 
fact that it has been created what itis? Ima- 
gination cannot believe any more than the hand 
can design; yet it may be thought, with rever- 
ence, that what faith believes, it may sometimes 
use the assistance of imagination to realize. 
Where sound instruction in spiritual things has 
been accompanied by a discipline favourable to 
the just development of this faculty, the low, 
carnal sensualities of rationalism are incapable 
of producing the same impressions which they 
might occasionally make upon minds educated 
under a different system. Difficulties, arising 
from a standard of possibility or probability 
based upon human experience, are not difficul- 
lies to the imaginative mind, which mounts up 
with ease to the perception of the vast range of 
being removed beyond the sphere of observa- 
tion, and the certainty that finite creatures must 
failin attempting to comprehend the Infinite.— 
Andin many other things—in appreciating the 
value of moral and cumulative evidence; in 
apprehending the argument from analogy ; in 
receiving the teaching of authority; in realiz- 
ing hidden senses of Scripture; in tracing great 
principles by hints and scattered lights; the 


tr ve carefully and 
giously educated to’ perform. 


KNOWING THE WORLD. 

The great und constant danger to which 
children in the higher walks of life are exposed, 
is the prevailing turn and spirit of general con- 
versaltion. Even the children of better families, 
who are well instructed when at their studies, 
are yet at other times continually beholding the 
world, set up in the highest and most advan- 
tageous pointof view. Seeing the world, know- 
ing the world, standing well with the world, 
are spoken of as including the whole sum and 
substance of human advantages. They have 
their education almost exclusively attended to 
with reference to the figure it will enable them 
to make in the world.” In almost all companies, 
they bear all that the world admires spoken of 
with admiration; rank flattered, fame courted, 
power sought, beauty invoked, money consid- 
ered as the one thing needful, and as the atoning 
substitute for the want of all other things. The 
phrase, “ knowing the world,” is commonly ap- 
plied, or misapplied, in the way of panegyric, 
to keen, designing, selfish, ambitious men, who 
study mankind in order to turn it to their own 
account. But in the true sense of the expression, 
the sense which Christian parents would wish 
to impress upon their children, to know the 
world is to know its emptiness, its vanity, its 
futility, and its wickedness. To know it, is to 
despise it; and, in this view an obscure Chris- 
tian in a village may be said to know the world 
better than a hungry courtier ora wily politician ; 
for, how can they be-said to know it, who go on 
to value it, to be led captive by its allurements, 
to give their soul in exchange for its lying vani- 


THE MISSIONARY MEETING.—May, 184). 
How bright was the day, and hallowed. the even, 
When the thousands of Zion assembled from far, 
To witness the progress of truth v’er the netiona, 
And greet the first risings of the long-promis'd siar. 
The hosts of the Lord were gathered afresh, 

To hear of the conquests their Captain had won, 
And high rose their joy as the tidings were told, 
Of the mighty exploits his armies had dene. 
What though the last foe his triumphs had spread, 
And heroes have falien in the heights of the field, 
Their cause is immortal, their Leader remains, 
T’ advance with his standard, and never to yield. 
What, though on tyranny’s ill-fated isle, 

The blood of his martyrs has lavishly flown, 
That blood! it was precious in his sight as it fell, 
And mark’d out the land ere long as his own. 
The north now gives up, the south keeps not beck, 
The east and the west their offerings bring, 

His heralds are shouting through every clime, 
The love and renown of their glorified king. 
See China now opening her long massive doors, 
And India’s myriads awaiting his jaws, 
Thie “ Star of their Remphan” is dimming at last, 
And the crescent is waning in sight of the cross. 


it ne ument, The isles of the captive, but now of the free, 


oer 
Are echoed the songs of his mercy agd praise. 
And there do the children of Africa bend 
In lowly devotion at the foot of his throne, 
The curse that has hovered so dark and so long, 
Transform'd to a blessing by the crucified One. 
All hail, mighty Saviour! the power ie thine, 
To Thee shal! the nations and kingdoms be given, 
Thy right ‘tis to reign ;-Thy praise shall resound, 
From the dwellers on earth to the dwellers in heaven. 
Go forth in thy chariot of salvation to man, 
Around the circumference of earth let it roll, 
Till high hallelujabs to God and the Lamb, 
Shall swell the grand chorus from centre to pole. 
THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING. 
7 PSALM XLVI. Rev. u 2 
Beautiful city! on the eternal hills, 
Enshrined in light, thy glorious fabric stands ; 
One song of gladness thy vast temple fills, 
As in that perfect house not made with hands, 
Do congregate the bright celestial bands. 
Redeem'd from time—no scorching sun 
Pours on thy palaces excess of light; 
Nor doth the moon her twilight circle run, 
To show the dimness of the silent night, 
But from the jaspar throne love shineth bright. 
The adoring throng, for place 80 pure meade meet, 
Worship in blissful chorus, while the wave 
Which makes thee glad. flows down thy golden street, 
And trees of life the crystal waters lave. Nemo. 
REV. MATTHEW HENRY, THE COMMENTATOR. 
Matthew Henry, author of the celebrated 
Commentary bearing his name, was bora on 
the 18th of October, 1662, at Broad Oak, in 
Flintshire. He was the son of the celebrated 
Philip Henry. Matthew, like many other emi- 
nent persons, was a child of infirm health, and 
early displayed a mind too vigorous and active 
for the frame which it inspired. At the early 
age of ten years he was deeply affected by con- 
victions of the evil éof sin, in conseqaence of 
hearing his father preach on Psalm li. verse 
7: “ Purge me with hyssop, and | shall be 
clean; wash me, and | shall bé whiter than 
snow.” When he was thirteen years of age, 
he wrote in his diary >. “It is to-day thirteen 
pres since | was born; and though I was sick- 
» the Lord hath preserved me ever since. 
Lord Jesus, 1 bless thee for thy wotd, for good 
parents, that | was taken into covenant befimes 
in baptism, that [ have had a education, 
that 1 am thine.” That the child of Philip Hen- 
ry should early love to imitate preaching, and 
wish to be a minister, is not surprising; but ot 
those who observed his puerile essays, ¢ome 
wondered at the wisdom and gravity which 
they displayed, and many expressed their fears 
lest he should be too forward; but the father 


— 


@eplied, ‘‘ Let him go on, he fears God, and de- 


signs well ; 
bless him.” 
In the year 168 ', he sent his son to London, 


and I hope God will keep him, and 


Y | and placed him under the care of the celebrated 


Thomas Doolittle, from whom he received much 
knowledge, and who formed in him many ex- 
cellent habits and principles, to guide him in 
after life. After having been at the seminary 
of Mr. Thomas Doolittle, young Mr. Henry 
was induced, by the influence of friends, to re- 
move to Gray’s Inn, in order to study the law. 
But, true to his original purpose, keeping his 
eye on the advancement of Christianity as his 
polar star, he quickly returned to the work o1 
the ministry. His first public services were at 
his father’s residence, where he received the 
most pleasing testimonies of his usefulness. Be- 
ing afterwards invited to spend a few days with 
a friend at Nantwich, in Cheshire, he preached 
on the words of Job, ** With God is terrible 
majesty,” which produced the most striking and 
delightful effects. He was now invited to Ches- 
ter, where he preached at the house of Mr. 
Henthorne, a sugar baker, which laid the foun- 
dation of the church of which he was many 
years the faithful and beloved pastor. But hav- 
ing been called back to London, he found that 
the King was issuing out licenses to empower 
non-conformists to preach; on which he wrote 
to his father, that Mr. Faldo, an independent 
minister, had preached publicly at the meeting- 
house in Moorfields, both morning and after- 
noon, to many hundreds of people, who were 
delighted at the reviving of the work. This led 
him to prepare seriously for his future office; 
and, in a private paper, entitled «* Serious Self- 
Examination before Ordination,” he expresses 


his determination tobe faithful in 
t scharge of his ministerial duties. 


It seems that it had..been suggested: to him, 
that he might possibly obtain Episcopal ordina- 
tion, without submitting to the oaths and decla- 
rations to which dissenters objected; but after 
having examined the question with great seri- 
ousness, he determined rather to be ordained 
by Presbyters: and as the ministers to whom 
he applied were very aged and cautious, he 
was ordained, with great privacy, on the 9th of 
May, 1687. 

Mr. Henry was well received at Chester, and 
was successful in raising a large congregation. 
Of his ministry, it may be truly said, that, like 
the Apostle, he was in labours more abundant ; 
for his constant work, on the Lord’s day, was 
to pray six times in public, to expound twice, 
and preach twice. His two public services seem 
to hve been fully equal to three in the present 
day. He went through the whole Bible, by 
way of Exposition, more than once. The-list 
of subjects on which he preached is in print, 
and displays a comprehensive mind, anxious to 
declare the whole counsel of God ; but, in his 
private notes, he says, “| find myself most in 
my element when preaching Christ, and him 
crucified ; for the more I think and speak of 
him, the more I love him.” Eager to seize 
every opportunity of usefulness, he diligently 
visited the prisoners in the castle of Chester, 
where his benevolent compassion and zeal in- 
troducéd him to some very affecting scenes. 
But he never confined his labours to Chester, 
for he was the life of the dissenting communion 
through all that county; and constantly preach- 
ed in the adjoining towns and villages’ evéry . 
week. After having refused several invitiifions | 
from churches in London, he at length consent. 


ties ’—Hannah More. 


ed to leave Chester, in order to take the pas- 


Whole No. 547. 
toral charge of a ion at » fi 
collected by Dr. Bates. He has left on bee 


labours, where he had preached near y mer 
twenty years, where he had three hundred and 
filty communicants, and probably a thousand 
hearers; a people of whom he said, with a heavy 
heart, at parting, “ They love, me too well.” 
His determinations, were, unquestionably, not 
prematere, and proved to be cogent. 

He commenced the 18th day of May, in the 
year 1712,-his pastoral cate at Hackney, ex 
pounding the first chapter of is in the 
morning; and in the aflernoan, the. firat of Mat- 
thew; as if beginning life anew. ‘That he re- 
moved to the vicinity of London fo » Tit 
ease, but labour, was evident; for his Inexhauet- 
ed zeal blazed forth with great ardour, to fill his 
new and enlarged sphere. He devised addition- 
al modes of usefulness; preaching not only at 
Hackney, but in London also, early and late on 
the same Sabbath. He often preached lectures 
every evening in the week, and sometimes two 
or three on the same day ; so that hia biographer 
says, “ Ifever any minister in days, erred 
in excess of labours, he was the person.” But 
one of the principal motives ‘which led him to 


near to the e panted. 
alleviated the pains of separation frorh his frieo 


at Chester, by promising to visit them evety 
year, he made his last journey to them in’ the 
month of June, 1714. On his return, he was 
taken ill at Nantwich, where he said to his friend 
Mr. Iilidge, “ You have been used to take notice 
of the sayings of dying men; thie is mine: 
thata life spent in the service of God, and 
munion with him, is the. most pleasant life that 
any one can live in this world ;” and on tha’ 29a 
of June, 1714, he expired, in the fiftyveseond 
year of his age. 
The death of Henry was universally lamented; 
even those who loved not the communion to 
which he belonged, owned that it had lost its 
brightest ornament. He has felt behind him, ia 
his works, a library of divinity, which super. 
sedes all eulogium on his character- i 
‘His mind was not, indeed, formed for meta- 
physical abstraction, or elegant sublimity ; nor 
was his pen celebrated for those apleadia or: 
naments which feast the fancy, nor those vigorous 
strokes which thrill thrqugh the soul y but he 
possessed a peculiar faculty, which may be 
called a religious naiveté, which introduced well- 
known sentiments in an enchanting air of novel 
simplicity, while his style abounded with’ anti- 
theses which Attic taste would sometimes refase, 
but which human nature will ever feel and 
admire. The mere plans of his sermons and 
expositions contain more vivid lucid instruction, 
and less deserve the skeletons, than the finished 
discourses of many other divineés. 
TRACT ITEMS. | 
_ Bishop Jebb says he read himself into Infidel. 
ity, and read himself out of it, by taking up Le- 
land’s * Advantages and Necessity of Revela- 
tion.” He then, at intervals stolen from ef 


and labour, went through a long course of Bi 
cal study. 
‘During the Jast-winter and spring,” sa 
Rev. Mr, H—, of Maryland, “ my oaanemna 
were in a most interesting state of revival: an 
many of the converts ascribe their awak- 
ening, ot the and they found in 
believing; under God, to the tracts and bi 
volumes which had previously been scatte 


among them. ‘The judgétent-day alone will re- 
= the good they have done in my field of la- 


Increase of the Reading Publie. It is esti: 
mated that the number of persons in christen: 
dom able to read, is four times as great as it 
was fifty years ago.. So much the greater ne- 
cessity of Christians employing every facility of 
the press for the diffusion of religous knowl 

Bunyan’s “ Holy War” has been translated 
into: the Gaelic language for the benefit of the 
Scoteh Highlanders. 


Voltaire’s Preaa Converted, Voltaire boast- 
ed that with one hand he would overthrow that 
edifice of Christianity which required the hands 
of twelve apostles to build. At this day the 
press which he employed at Ferney to print hia 
blasphemies, ia actually employed at Geneva in 
printing the Holy Scriptures. Thus _ the self- 
same engine which he set to work to destoy the 
Bible, is engaged in disseminating its truths. 

A man who had been a Deist gives the fol. 
lSwing statement: “1 was disciple of Voiney 
Leslie’s Short Method was put into my hands, 
I read it, and was confounded. . The Spirit of 
the Lord accompanied it: and I fled to my abused 
Saviour. I now believe, because I feel the 
power of God in my own heart. Safle 

Books thé means of Baxter’s conversion. -He 
was awakened by reading “Bunny’s Resole- 
tions,” lent to his father by a poor man; Dr, 
Sibb’s “ Bruised Reed,” brought to his father’s 
door by a pediar, ore him lively apprehensions 
of the mystery of Redemptioa; end & little piece 
of Perkin’s work “Qn re »’ “The Art 
of Living and Dying Well,” and “Government 
of the Tongue,’ lent him by a servant, were bless- 
ed in confirming his faith. “ Thus,” he says, 
‘* without any means but books, was God pleased 
to resolve me for himself ;” and they were 
brought to him by a labourer, a pédiar, and hia 
father’s servant. 

Rev. Mr. Choules, at the late tract anniver- 
sary suggested this thought, that while God with 
his thunderbolts of wrath was ploughing up the 
soil of the eastern world, Christians of America 
should hasten to cast in the seed. . He then re- 
lated an of Robert Hall, his theologi 
ye who, when it was imimated to him 
that he ought to-employhis taleats in preparing 
BOOKS to live after him, modestly rephed, “* We 
want Tracts, and I wish I could write ‘them: 
Infidel tracts have revolutionized France and 
are working their way through England, and:I 
want tracts tu go the world.” 

Rev. Mr. Bingham ina few wordsalluded to 
the blessed influence of the Tract Society’s ope 
rations Islands. Millions of 
pages, through this agency, have been printed 
and circulated there, and he thanked asi Soci- 
ety, in the fulness of his heart, for their kindness 
to those islands. Mr. B. said that just before 
the missionaries arrived there, the old king, on 
his death bed, asked an American trader to tell 
him about the American’s God. The trader, 
probably knowing nothing about religion was 
silent. Asa om” said to Mr. B. * He ag tell 
him-anything.” Mr. B. besought the Saciet 
to publish abroad the knowledge of a aa 
and never let adying heathen perish without 
knowing something of a Christian’s God. ~ 

SHANTY THE BLACKSMITH.—A CAUTION. 

A letter from the Rev. Mr. Eldridge, of Nor- 
folk, states, that a book which he recently pur, 
chased for a Sabbath-school Library, entitled, 
Shanty the Blacksmith, by Mrs: Shetwood, is 
tinctuted with Universalism and adapted to poi- 
son the minds of youth. Thé same fact we be. . 
lieve has been announced before, if'we recollect 
right, in our paper. “Mr. 
sages from the work showing the'truth 

nion, but it is sifficient to state the fact on 
his guthority to insure the exclusion ofthe book 


from all our Sabbath-schoot Libraries 
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their reception. Hate. 


‘THE 


hears of its 


— 


Tan 


Gepadted: this life-on the 4th instant, at 
the’ mother, in Kentucky, Not- 
unavourable reports we 
received: of the state of his health, 
-we had will cheriahed the hope of his prolonged 
ie, determined in the 


of God, and we submissively bow 


joy muckef the society of the deceased, and we 

woted servant of Jeais Christ, we have never 

and of him it is literally trie, that he 

wore himelilf- out by his abundant and uncess- 

lis record is on high. We shall 
have 


plese aye an. extended notice of the life 


Tract admit a 
‘short artiele in defence of this Society, against 
‘the chietges which have been brought against it. 
‘Phe Writer totally fails in the main point, when 
+he intimates that the Old-school should be satis- 
fred, 2 leader of” the New-school occu- 
pies’ a high post in that society. The very 
group of complaint is, that the Presbyterian 
is not et all represented in the manage- 
ment of that society. 

| NckRT.—We are unable to di- 
réet our Correspoudent to the pamphlet to which 
he refers; containing a history of the establish- 
ment of the monthly concert of prayer. 


Boarp or Mussrons.—Mr. William Nassau, 
Sen., who for several years has been the Trea- 
eareriof the Genera]l.Assembly’s Board of Mis- 
sions; fias ‘recently resigned that office, and the 
Rev. Thomas Hoge has been appointed his succes- 
sor. Paymentsof money, and all communications 
tothe Board, in reference to funds, should now 
be made to the Rev. Thomas Hoge, at the Mis- 
sionary office, No. 29 Sansom street, Phila- 


Taree More Lisraries.—<An Elder in one 
of the churches in the city of New York, and a 
meiiber of the last General Assembly, handed 
the Treasurer a donation of One hundred dol- 
lars, for the purpose of supplying destitute con- 
gregstions with the publications of the Board. 
By means of this very liberal donation, with the 
ptétnium ‘added, three feeble churches in one of 
the most destitute regions of our country, have 
been supplied with complete sets of the publica- 
tions of the Board. The vast amount of good 
Gone by such benevolent acts, will only be 
known at the day of final account. 


Boarp or Forricn Mis- 
srows.—We understand that Moses Allen, Esq., 
having resigned his seat in the Executive Com- 
inittée of this Board, the Rev. Gardiner Spring, 


“‘D.D., has been elected in his room, and has ac 


Cmurcn or Scortanp.—In our foreign pa- 
pers to the 19th of July, we find that in the 
Auchterarder case, the members of the Presby- 
tery have been summoned ; the minority being 
required t@ take the presentee on trials, and 
proceed to his ordination, and the majority being 
prohibited from interfering under a penalty of 
one thousand pounds each. The civil courts 
can only proceed one step further, and that is 
to ordain presentees themselves, and thus re- 
lease the ecclesiastical courts from duiies which 
were once regarded as peculiar to them. 

The Scottish Guardian in speaking of the 
present state of the Church question, thus 
‘ There are other affinities besides those of 
chemisiry, and there are few better ways of 
testing either the nature or worth of a principle, 
than by observiug the combinations it forms. 
Its attractions and its repulsions are alike in- 
structive. If,-;wherever it becomes the subject 
of discussion, it gathers around it the piety of 
the tand--while the unspiritual and the irrelig- 
ious are een, not only separating themselves 
from it, but artayed in strong antipathy against 
it—the conclusion’ is irresistible, that the prin-- 


e is-itself religious, promotive of vital li- 
end to the spirit of the 
Contemplated in this point of view, the history 
of the ish.Church question is singularly 
~ Arising within the bosom of the 
Church of Seotland, and years ago utterly 
unknown beyond the limita of our 

it has been meg but 
1 on. 
Christign world, It is a question of 


recog- 
ised importance, agitated in every sphere of 
society from the. domestic. circle to the great 
councilef the nation—it mingles in political con- 
teate—it: ie the pregnant theme of the public 
joutnsle-—tirenqhout the best part of Ireland all 
its main -principles are familiar as household 
to renc ants 
dt-es their Dench and German di- 

vines Stedy it. with growing interest—American 
Presbyterians :eend over their money to aid in 
ing-its hattles—even.the infant Christianity 
Afeita aud lodia watches its progress, and 
@troggles as if the cause were 


ite‘own.” 


Law.—A murder was perpetrated 
by several men of notoriously bad character in 
Illinois, who in their turn were arrested by a 
party of. men who went in pursuit of them, and 
after a Lynch-law trial, were immediately shot. 
A respectable paper im Illinois, accompanies the 
history’of this affair with the following com- 
ments:= 
_ “We-ateinelined, under all the circumstan- 
ces ret of lar 
pdictive and cpwardly assassins—having no 
ein the country, nor no principle or manly 


Thing 30 gaia by ‘such 
strents and outrage the law not 


laing. 


» | taking counsel of their passions, would willingly 


{vancing internal purity and zeal, the removai or 


‘| blessed 


- 


onl Statute, | rinci Of civil 
code in its .operati ; itself ‘the 


and the ghost of principle snd the blood of 


vietime cry long, ent tlheer's y, (may we not 

justly,) for swifter, vengeance 
These are dangerous opinions to be propa- 

gated among our felJow citizens, many of whom 


seize’ any pretext for taking the law into their 
own hands, and becoming the executioners of 
their own vengeance.. While we are ready to 
admit that, im some instances, notorious crimi- 
nals have met with the due reward of their 
crimes, through this summary process ; yet that 
does not exonerate the self constituted judges, 
and executioners, who have endangered public 
tranquillity and personal safety by their exam- 
ple in disregarding the established law of the 
land, which, as good citizens, they were bound 
to hold sacred. The criminal law is sufficient 
| for all the purposes of its enactment, and even 
the delays attendant upon its execution are of- 
tentimes the’ security of men’s most precious 
rights. It is essential to the administration of 
justice, that there should be freedom from ex- 
citement, and a calm and deliberate examina- 
tion of testimony; but who does not know, that 
the element of Lynch law is the hot excitement 
of passion. Evidence is not canvassed, but the 


- 


ity, ‘of perjurys ever | 
faith fully Gnd “frequently to warn the 


— 


a sin which go. greatly dis- 
honours the Chistian name, aod = 
many éouls is @piritual degradation and eternal 
ruin, ed to enjoin all Ministers of this Church 


le 
under their charge of the dangers to which they 
are exposed from this iniquity ; and to exhort 
them to manifest such self-denial in regard to 
the use of intoxicating liquors,'as may not only 
be a safeguard to themselves, but a salutary ex- 
ample to the world; and further recommend 
‘to all Presbyteries and Sessions so to bear their 
distinct united testimony against this sin, 
that intoxicating liquors may be banished from 
general and ordinary use, and to exert all com- 
petent diligence to bring magistrates to so en- 
lightened and conscientious a regard of the 
public good, that no improper persons shall 
obtain tavern licenses, and that taverns shall not 
be multiplied beyond ‘the obvious necessities of 
|the community, and further if it should appear 
that the existing law is not sufficient to check 
the enormity of the evil, to bring the subject 
before the Legislature, in order that such amend- 
nent of the law may be obtained, as shall ren- 
der it a bulwark against this vice, so destructive 
to the temporal well being of the state, and to 
the spiritual and eternal ‘interests of man.” 


Arriva or Misstonaries.—The Rev. J. L. 
Tracy and wife, and Miss Brown, of the Amer- 
ican Board, Missionaries at Singapore, arrived 
at Philadelphia, in the ship Washington, on 
Sunday last. Two sons of Rev. Dr. Scudder, 
of Madras, came out under their care. The re- 
turn of these missionaries was rendered neces- 


4 


| truth, to which a proper corrective had not in 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| believed that the atonement was generel, and 
that Christ died for all. men alike! In this way 
men oftcn win their way in public opinion by a 
of the truth. “Now we neéif scarcely 
that they act most unwarraotably in thus 
softening the truth to popular prejudice. It is 
making free with what does not belong to them; 
it is a robbery of God, and woe unto the man 
who attempts to smooth his own way by such a 
method. Far better that he should contend for 
the faith, forfeit his popularity, and become the 
object of dislike and derision for his strict ad- 
herence to the truth, than that he should thus 
betray his trust by corrupting the truth, Slight 
deviations may be regarded by some as of very 
little consequence, and it is-often pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of error, that “a man should not be 
held as an offender for a word,” but the Church 
has had a sorrowful experience of the downward 
course of error, and has had to mourn over the 
greatest and most fatal heresies as springing 
from apparently trivial departures from the 


season been applied. It might easily be shown 
that those who deny the definite nature of the 
atonement, prepare the way for those who re- 
gard it as a vague generality which secures no 
saving end, and for those also who deny it alto- 
gether. They who deny original sin, are the 
forerunners of thoge who believe that there is no 


| 


and sometimes With nothing more to proceed 
upon than a supposition of the victim’s guilt. If 
in the case, to which we are’ now alluding, the 
victims deserved to die, they were nevertheless 
unlawfully. put to death, andtherefore murdered; 
and even on the supposition that justice was 
done to them, the act by which they fell, may 
be pleaded as a precedent in outraging the per- 
son, and destroying the life of some innocent 
person, who with the opportunity of a fair trial, 
might have convinced even his murderers, that 
he was not deserving of this violence. Good 
may possibly be accomplished by this doing of 
evil, but it is far more likely that unmitigated 
evil will be the result of this defiance of the 
law of the land. The very author of the re- 
marks which we have quoted, may be the vic- 
tim of his own doctrine. He may be a good 
citizen, a friend of sound morals, and innocent 
of any crime, and yet what prevents some art- 
ful enemy from arousing the passions of a mob 
against him, who, before a moment of cool re- 
flection is allowed to them, may perpetrate an 
irreparable evil, involving the loss of property 
and life. We should take heed how we un- 
chain a tiger, in giving our sanction to the blind 
impulses of an infuriated mob. 


Scrirprures For THE Birnp.—At the stated 
monthly meeting of the American Bible Society, 
on the 5th inst., it was resolved, at the request 
of Dr. Howe, of Boston, and others, to stereo- 
type and publish the New Testament, and the 
Book of Psalms, in raised letters, for the use of 
the blind. To complete this work, and to meet 
the numerous calls for-the Scriptures, in various 
tongues, from foreign countries, it was found 
that $52,200, at least, would be required. It 
was determined, therefore, after mature delibe- 
ration, to attempt to collect the above sum 
(aside from the ordinary operations of the So- 
ciety at home,)in the course of the twenty- 
sixth year, not doubting that the friends of the 
Bible, when they come to learn the urgency of 
these calls, will cheerfully assist in meeting 
them. 


PresByTERIan 1n Canapa.—At the 
late meeting of the Synod of this Church, the 
Letter from the General Assembly of our 
Church was readgand a committee appointed to 
reply to it. Among other interesting items of 
business, we find the following resolutions 
adopted in relation to the present position of the 
Established Church of Scotland: 


« That this Synod, in view of the trials through 
which the Established Church of Scotland is 
passing, and the eventful crisis at which these 
have arrived, do record our most affectionate 
sympathy with her, and our earnest prayer for 
her success in her struggle against every en- 
croachment of the civil power on her spirit- 
ual in and jurisdiction, and that she 
may be a faithful witness to all Christian na- 
tions of the true principle according to which 
the civil magistrate should support the visible 
ki of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘*¢ That this Synod enjoying as we do peculiar 
opportunities for witnessing the great evils that 
befal a nation when the true religion is not duly 
countenanced and maintained by the civil autho- 
rities, evils which have long in the divine good- 
ness been averted from Scotland, regard it as a 
great calamity that collision has occurred be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil tribunals in 
Scotland, and record our fervent hope that such 
steps may be taken as shall restore the inter- 
rupted harmony, so that the church may be 
supported in her labours in her own sphere, and 
the state as heretofore, may have increasing 
evidence that the Church is the best bulwark of 
order, improvement, and happiness among the 


people. 

“ That this Synod experiences the highest gra- 
tification in observing the enlightened and holy 
spirit that animates.the parent Church, her ad- 


hindrances which stood inthe way-of the return 
of such of her children as had seceded from her 
communion, and we do sincerely trust that the 
Scottish National Church, adhering to her 
primitive and scriptural standards, will ere long 
exhibit to Christendom such a spectacle of unity 
in the faith, and such an example of scriptural | 
connexion with the state, as shall give assur- 
ance that the Lord Jesus Christ, for whose 
Crown and Sovereigntshe is contending, will 
make the land an heritage that the Lord has 


“That this Synod resolve to petition Her 
Majesty the Queen, and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, in support of all the just rights and claims 
of the Church of Scotland, and in particular 
that the wishes of the people be duly regarded in 
the settlement of their ministers, and that the 
secular courts be prevented from all interfe- 
rence with the spiritual concerns of the Church. 
‘¢ Petitions to her majesty the Queen and the 
Imperial Parliament were adopted, signed, and 
ordered to be transmitted for presentation, and 
Ministers were recommended to bring the sub- 
ject’ before their congregations, with the view of 
promoting the sentiments and principles embo- 
died in the preceding resolutions.” 

The following was also adopted on the sub- 
ject of Intemperance : 

“That inasmuch as the extensive prevalence 
of intem , and the numerous evils con- 
nected.with it, are continually creating serious 
difficulties in administering faithful discipline in 


the church, and present a great obstacle to the | 
progress. of truth and piety among such as have 
il- ‘| title more than a nominal connexion with it, 


| 

Oxrorpism.—The last number of the British 
Critic, the organ of the Tractarians, has crea- 
ted some sensation among the Episcopalians of 
this country, by its undisguised papistical senti- 
ments. We commend its boldness, as it may 
possibly frighten many from embracing Oxford- 
ism, who had begun to fondle it. The New 
York Churchman, however, is not at all alarm- 
ed, and is willing to vouch for the honesty of 
the British Critic. 


[nstiTUTIONs oF France.— 
The Moniteur gives an account of the charita- 
ble institutions of France, from. which it ap- 
pears that there are in the country—lIst. 1328 
hospitals, possessing a revenue of 52,222,152f., 
and ministering relief to 152,820 indigent ; 2d. 
6275 charitable boards, disposing of a revenue 
of 10,315,768f., and assisting 695,932 indivi- 
duals; 8d. 42 monts-de-piété, possessing capi- 
tal to the amount of 35,000,000f., which are 
loaned on nearly five millions of articles; 4th. 
127,507 foundlings under twelve years of age, 
who cost the State upwards of 10,242,000f. 
annually; and 5th. forty special insane institu- 
tions, and twenty-two mixed, the annual expense 
of which averages 400f. per individual, and in 
which are treated upwards of 12,000 patients. 


Honorary Decrers.—The degree of 
tor in Divinity has been conferred on the follow- 
ing Presbyterian clergymen, viz. by Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., on the Rev. John M. 
Krebs, of the city of New York; by Union 
College, New York, on the Rev. Erastus D. 
MacMasters, President of Hanover College, In- 
diana ; by Hamilton College, New York, on the 
Rev. Ichabod 8. Spencer, of Brooklyn. 


University or Vrrornta.—The Board of 
Visiters of this Institution, has appointed a 
London Jew, the Professor of Mathematics, and 
a Hungarian Papist, the Professor of Langua- 
ges. They pride themselves no doubt on their 
liberal views of religion. 


Canp1a.—The Christian inhabitants of Can- 
dia, now in arms against the Porte, have ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Christian States of 
Europe, praying for sympathy and support, and 
protesting against the language held out to them 
by the consuls of England, France, Russia, 
Austria, and Greece. 


Trutn PerrervaTep.—A venerated father 
in the Presbyterian Church recently remarked in 
our hearing from the pulpit, “ woe unto that ge- 
neration which fails to transmit to posterity the 
truth in all the purity in which it has received 
it!” Wecommend the thought to our readers 
for its importance. The truth as it is in Jesus is 
beyond the price of rubies, and as embodied in 
the gospel, it is a precious legacy to the world. 
No part of it can be safely neglected. It forms 
a whole, every portion of which is essential to 
the beauty, excellence, and integrity of the sys- 
tem. The doctrine,the precept, the promise, the 
threatening, hold their respective places, and nei- 
ther can be removed without provocation to the 
God of truth, to whom all is alike precious. 
Notwithstanding the gospel is a well authenti- 
cated revelation from God, and professedly un- 
folds life and immortality, yet infidelity rejects 
it as a cunningly devised fable. Not only is 
the truth in danger from the profane scoffer, but 
from those who, with apparent attachment to the 
Gospel, are led to misinterpret it under a mis- 
guided judgment and a carnal heart. The chief 
injury which is to be apprehended is from pro- 
fessed friends, and not open enemies. With the 
former tod has deposited~the prectous trust, 
and to them he has said, “ occupy till I come.” 
What then will be the consequence if they should 
prove unfaithful? Among the professed followers 
of Christ, and particularly those entrusted with 
the ministerial office, there are many ignorant, 
who unwittingly pervert the truth; many self- 
confident and proud, who set up their judgment 
as the standard of right and wrong; some car- 
nal, who bend the word of God to suit their un- 
sanctified feelings; and some crafty, who de- 
liberately betray the truth. Against all these, 
the humble, enlightened, and faithful followers 
of Christ have to contend as well as against the 
openly sceptical, Pride of opinion, fondness for 
speculation, and.a disposition to render truth less 
unacceptable to the world, have subjected it to 
various distortions and perversions, The pecu- 
liar, and to carnal men, the unpalatable doctrines 
of the gospel are either abandoned or frittered 
away because they are unpopular, and even 
those who call themselves ministers of Christ 
aire ready to minister to popular prejudice, and 
make it a reason for modifying the truth to suit 
the taste of the irreligious. How often have we 
heard such recommending themselves and their 
sentiments, on the ground that they held no 
strict and bigoted opinions.. They did not be- 
lieve that men were totally depraved by nature 
and liable for the sin of Adam; they did not 


Spirit. Thus in the case of all fatal errors they 
may be traced to some apparently harmless de- 
partures from the truth in those who professed 
to receive the gospel in sincerity. The truth 
then should be regarded as a sacred trust from 
God, it should be watched with jealousy, and 
every steward of God should feel his fearful re- 
sponsibility to the great Judge of all, for the 
purity in which he maintains the truth himself 
and transmits it to other and succeeding gene- 
rations, 


_ Eccrestasticat,—On the 17th of June, by 
the Presbytery of Ohio, Mr. Clement V. 
McKaig was ordained, and afterwards installed 
pastor of Racoon church, Pa. In these servi- 
ces, the Rev. L. F. Leake preached the sermop, 
and the Rev. A. S. McMaster presided, and de- 
livered the charges to pastor and people. 


aii For the Presbyterian. 
INFERENCES. 


‘“* Now the just shall live by faith: but if any 
man draw back, my soul shall have no plea- 
sure in him. But we are not of them who 
draw back unto perdition; but of them that be- 
lieve to the saving of the soul.” Heb. x. 38, 39. 

1. We have here a brief Scriptural view of 
the doctrine of justification. No doctrine is 
more important than this; none is more worthy 
of being frequently brought before our minds. 
Christ’s righteousness is our justification, and 
that righteousnes is to be received by faith: 
the just shall live by faith. Faith does not 
justify us as our act, or because thereis any thing 
meritorious in it; it is only that by which we 
receiveand rest upon the righteousness of Christ. 
And when we believe, we are justified and ac- 
counted righteous. Thus says our Confession, 
‘* Those whom Gad effectually calleth, he also 
freely justifieth ; not by infusing righteousness 
into them, but by pardoning their sins, and by 
accounting and accepting their persons as 
righteous ; not for any thing wrought in them, 
or done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone :, 
not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing 
or any other evangelical obedience to them, as 
their righteousness ; but by imputing the obedi- 
ence and satisfactiog of Christ unto them, they 
receiving and resting on him and his righteous- 
ness by faith; which faith they have not of 
themselves, it is the gift of God.” Con. chap. 
xi. Sec. 1. And thus the Shorter Catechism, 
Quest. 33, * Justification is an act of God’s free 
grace, wherein he pardoneth all our sins, and 
accepteth us as righteous in his sight, only for 
the righteousness of Christ imputed to us and 
received by faith alone.” Reader, are youjusti- 
fied? Have you received Christ and his right- 
eousness by faith?» Are Christ and his salva- 
tion yours? Doyoubelieve? Are you among 
those who believe to the saving of the soul !— 
Are you among the just who shall live by faith? 
Or are you in love with your sins? In love 
with perdition? And pursuing the way that 
leads to eternal dou! Panes and consider! } 

2. We have here also a brief Scriptural view of 
the doctrine of the Saints’ perseverance. It is 
not that they may live in sin and yet hope for 
heaven; but that they will persevere in holi- 
ness and not draw back unto perdition, because 
they believe unto the saving of the soul. And 
they are kept by the power of God, and in the 
use of the appointed means; and among these 
means are the cautions against apostasy con- 
tained in the Scriptures. This doctrine may be 
abused ; but they who abuse it, and take occa- 
sion from it to indulge in sin, have no reason 
to think that they are Christians, but every 
reason to conclude that they know nothing of 
experimental religion. Indeed, by their sins 
they give a practical contradiction to the doc- 
trine ; for the doctrine is that the saints will per- 
severe in holiness, whereas they persevere, not 
in holiness but in sp. They have reason, 
therefore, to fear and tremble ; for this very doc- 
trine condemns them. It demonstrates that 
they are not Christiang, for if they were, they 
would follow after holiness, and live by faith 
upon the Son of God. The abuse of a doctrine 
is no proof that it is not true or Scriptural.— 
This is both Scriptural and true. Jesus hath 
said, He that believeth on me hath Emig ae 
life. And of his sheep he says, They sha 
never perish. John x. 28-30. "Thus says our 
VConlession, Chap. Xvil. 2, ** whom 
God hath accepted in his beloved, effectually 
called and sanctified by his spirit, can neither 
totally nor finally fall away from the state of 
grace: but shall certainty persevere therein to 
the end, and be eternaly saved.” This doc- 
trine like every other Scripture doctrine has a 
practical bearing: and we should reduce it to 
practiceand persevere in holiness, and thus prove 
that we are saints, justified by faith and account- 
ed righteous. Letus beholy. There is much 
to encourage us to run with patiencethe race that 
is set before us. We have exceeding great and 
precious promises; we have the example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and of all the holy; 
and we may animate ourselves with the confi- 
dent expectation of victagy. Let us use the 
means which God has given us to read his 
word, call on his name,,wait on him in the 
sanctuary, and in the social circle, and observe 
his ordinances, that we may not be of them 
who draw back unto perdition; but of them that 
believe to the saving of the soul. Let us per- 
severe in holiness even unto the end; let us go. 
on perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. 

3. We have here also 9 Scriptural caution 
against apostasy. As there is much to en- 
courage us to persevere—to hold fast and hold 
on—so there is much to defer us from drawing 
back. There are awful warnings and threat- 
enings; the apostate’s path is strewed with dan- 
gers and perils; and all aleng the dreary way 
are seattered the dead bodies, and bleaching 
benes, and ruined souls ef those who have 
drawn back unto perdition. . Here is Lot’s wife, 
a pillar of salt; here are the carcasses of those 


the Synod is called upon to bear its solemn 


hold to the dreadful doctrine of election; they, 


a Hoty} 


who fell in the wilderness, awfi:l examples; here} 
is Judas, a sel{-murderer; here Ananias and Sap- 


phira, smitten of God; and here are multitudes 
who have gone down to @eath after being al- 
most persuaded to become Christians ; yes, and 
multitades who to be Christians! 
There are monuments of wrath all along the 
apostate’s way, and on each of these it is writ- 
ten, so that he may ruo that readeth it, If any 
man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
ia him! Yes, they who now draw back, must 
read their dooin in every step of their progress, 
and they must urge their course, too, over the 
dead bodies of the slain. Beware of apostasy. 
Watch the first indicationsof departure from God. 
Keep your heart with all diligence. Stay your 
soul on Jesus Christ ; walk in his footsteps and 
liveto his glory. For if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour the adver- 
saries. Heb. x. 26,:27. 

4. We have here also life and death set be- 
fore us. There is life—eternal life—* the just 
shall live.” There is death—perdition—eternal 
misery and despair. The way of life is plain; 
it is by faith in Jesus Christ. The way of 
death is cqually plain—it is by drawing back 
from Christ, or refusing to believe in and follow 
him. Reader, which is your choice? Would 
you havelile? ‘Then seek jystification by faith 
in Christ and persevere in holiness even unto 
the end. ‘This is salvation; to neglect it death. 


‘Why will you die? O accept of Christ—re. 


ceive him as your Saviour—rely upon him— 
shun perdition, and believe to the saving of your 
soul! W. J. M. 
For the Pres 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY AGAIN, | 

An article in the last Presbyterian, rela- 
tive to this Society is so exceedingly erroneous, 
it is very desirable a correction should be made. 

Qur dear brother at the “ Forks of the Dela- 
ware” seems to entertain very strange notions 
of the character of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society; he speaks of the many fictiti- 
ous narratives issued by the Society, printed 
falsehoods &c.! and that these narratives are 
known to be fictitious, but are published as facts! 

Now the truth is, that in the whole list of up- 
wards of niné hundred different publications, it 
is believed there is not one of a fictitious charac- 
ter; if the brother can point out a single one, he 
will confer a special favour. 

As to the complaint that the Presbyterian 
Church is not fully represented in the publish- 
ing Committee which consists of five members, 
it may be stated that the oldest member but one 
on that committee, has been regarded for thirty 
years as a truly Orthodox Presbyterian and out 
of the whole list of forty Directors, there does 
not appear to be but three or four New-school 
Presbyterians; surely if there is ground for com- 
plaint from any quarter it must be from these. 

The American Tract Society was formed, for 
the purpose as expressed in the Ist article of 
their constitution, to endeavour “to diffuse 
abroad a knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Redeemer of lost men, and to promote the 
interests of vital godliness” by the circulation of 
the printed word of life. Instead of fiction, 
their publications embody the great truths of 
the blessed Gospel of God our Saviour, and it 
was hoped they would be approved by all who 
love and pray for the coming of his kingdom. 

As to the unhappy divisions among different 
denominations, it has been the aim of the Socie- 
ty to take no part. 

The Editor of the Presbyterian will please 
have the goodness to give the above a place in 
his next paper and oblige a friend of io “ 

A. T. 8S. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SCALE OF PROVIDENCE, OR HOSEA II. 21, 
22, EXPLAINED. 
“Tt shall come to pass, in that day, I will , saith the 


Lord, I will hear the Heavens, and they hear the 
Earth, and the Earth shall hear the corn, and the wine, and 


the oil, and they sh@ll hear Jezreel.” 

There are no fewer than four hearers men- 
tioned, but who speaks? ‘The first hearer is 
the corn, with wine and oil, the last is the 
Lord. All nature should hear when He deigns 
to speak ; He deigns to hear when all nature is 
the speaker. There is certainly great magnifi- 
cence in the personification of the harvest first, 
the earth next, the heavens above all! All 
become vocal, in man’s behalf. Here is the el- 
oquence of inspiration. ‘There is no speech, 
nor language, their voice is not heard,” yet all 
burst their wonted silence—but not into song, it 
is rather into supplication. Magnificent con- 
ception! With what sublime interest does it 
invest this globe opake, yon lustrous skies! 
Forgetful man, who seldom or never prayest, or 
prayest faintly, hearken! The earth openeth 
her mouth for thee—the heavens transmit the 
plea—the Lord of hosts hears—ascending, 
noiseless as the dews, even while slumber en- 
wraps thee, goes often for thee a mysterious 
cry, from thy fields, thy gardens, thy mea- 
dows! ‘The heavens are telling the glory of 
God to thee, and this were not so strange. But 
hear! they are telling earth’s necessities in the 
listening ear of the God over all. Awake thy- 
self to pray, nor be content with the priest- 
hood of inanimate nature. Ask and you shall 
receive ; for even without asking, the silent plea 
of thy want suffices plentifully to enrich thee, 
with good things, and “ streams of mercy never 
ceasing.” ‘I will hear, saith the Lord, I will 
hear the heavens, and they shall hear the earth, 
and the earth shall hear the corn, and the 
wine, and the oil, and they shall hear Jezreel.” 
Honour happy Jezreel! heaven and earth are 
moved at thy cry, and most to be admired, He 
that formed the ear hears above “the top of the 
ladder” of ascent from the kingdom of nature, 
which gives thee her nourishment. 

The first speaker is the inhabitant of the 
holy land; the first hearer is the corn, wine, 
— oil; the second speaker is corn, wine, and 
oil; the second hearer is the earth; the third 
speaker is the earth; the third hearer is the 
heavens ; the fourth speaker is the heaven ; the 
fourth hearer is the Lord of hosts. Reversing 
the order of speaking from earth to heaven, the 
first answer comes from the Most High, and is 


made to the 


‘response of heaven to the cry of the earth ; the 


third answer is. made by the earth to all the 
varieties of her produce, her corn, her wine, 
and her oil; the fourth and last response is 
made by the food finding its way to the mouth 
of the first speaker. 

Catena causarum. Here we have the four 
links of the grand chain which binds all nature 
to the throne of God; the highest touches the 
celestial seat. The lowest we ourselves can 
handle and are familiar with; forthe earth hath 
He given to the children of men, but the hea- 
vens are the Lord’s. 

Ist. Jezreel’s cry—corn! wine! oil! I hun- 
ger, I thirst. Feed me. Give me drink. 2d 
cry: from the corn, wine, andoil. O earth! we 
are thy produce, man demands us, meet the de- 
mand. We depend .— thy fruitfulness, the 
supply is from thee. Vegetate, yield your har- 
vest, stay not. Miracles we ask not. Perform 
your annual round, and having had thy seed- 
time, yield the wonted measure, or we fail. Let 
thy fountains gush with moisture; fill thy glow- 
ing veins with healthful juices, and scatter from 
thy horn of plenty the frujtage of your fields 
and vineyards. 3d cry: from the earth. Hear! 
O heavens! Come smile upon my face ; soften 
my furrows, and unlock my frosts; mellow my 


.soil: breathe gently upon my herbage; supply 


my exhausted springs; swell my little buds; 
unfold each blade and leaf; benigftly tend my’ 
course ; deck my meads, and ripen my various 
and endless growths, so shall 1 yield food for 
man and beasts. 4th speaker: the heavens. 
But what,am I aGod? My dews, my show- 
ers, suony beams, my sweet i 3 shed 
from Pleiades, or all my mighty train, what can 
they? But Lord! Thou canst. Tlear, Lord ! 
The long and loud acclaim of innuticrous 


} and prolongs 


voices, earth’s population, have reached m 
ears. Lord! let them enter Thine. Thine 
nature, her whole scale. Thou canst and dost 
survey. On thee is the vast chain| 
that binds with thousand attractions, and holds 
in happy harmony, the worlds Thou hast madr. 
The brightness of my beams is but a spark 
from Thy effulgence. Mysterious virtue ema- 
nates [rom Thee, and circulates above, beneath, 
throughout, or nought could live. Life alone 
hast ‘l’hou. The earth, the skies, inert, uncon- 
scious, move, as propelled by Thee, when in 
their orbits, or stand still at thy command. 
Speak, Lord! and my rays shall penetrate the 
space between, | genial moisture enliven na- 
ture from her dormancy, and plenty shall 
smile o’er arid fields, and parched plains, and 
wildernesses, and deserts shall bud and blos- 
som, and nature’s outcry be changed to praise. 

lst Response, from the Lord. “I will hear, 
I will hear, saith the Lord, to the heavens.” 
I will have mercy upon dependent creatures. 
In me they live, and move, and have their be- 
ing. Their cries and wants shall be regarded. 
Their merciful Creator, 1, who made the mouth 
of man, will satisfy it with abundance of 
things. The heavens for this intent, shall yield 
their warmth, their breath, their showers, their 
light; the earth shall teem with plenty, and 
man be answered with full supplies. The hea- 
vens shall hear the earth, the earth shall hear 
the corn, and wine, and oil, and the corn, and 
wine, and oil shall hear Jezreel. 

2d Response. The heavens are telling the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth His 
handy-work. The sun has returned from the 
secret chambers of the south, and Knoweth his 
time and plac to rise He kindles in the east, 
s stay; glows with fervour, and 
scatters away the gloom and the chill of winter. 
The zephyrs play from each point of the com- 
pass, but chiefly from the warmer zone, and 
waft a balmy influence along, and the breath of 
life enters and resuscitates torpid nature. Now 
the signs in the heavens yield a kind portent, 
and impress, as with seal upon the clay, new 
forms and beauty upon an outspread earth, and 
thus invest her lifeless frame with charms and 
loveliness. They cry, O earth, I answer, and 
grant a favourable response. 

3d Response, from the earth, an echo to the 
skies, from the sun and moon, hill and dale, 
field and flower. Self-made is nothing—pas- 
sive.as are all, | move and flourish by the bid- 
ding of another. ‘The heavens lend their aid, 
and God through them, and I his humble me- 
chanism, only as such, hear the call and yield 
the corn required. He makes me thus produc- 
tive. His will, my law, shall be obeyed ; else, 
nothing could exist. Of itself, the machine 
obeys its Maker by adjusted springs, such made 
by higher power, or if it were void of motion ; 
so I, automaton,* ,moved by hidden springs, 
touched every moment by the all wise hand, 
am quickened, guided, strengthened, taught 
which course to take—to yield the blade, the 
ear, and full corn in the ear. Yet all that’s made, 
God makes, makes by His Son, me, and as 
well, my fruits. He lights the firmament, 
breathes the gale, pours the warmth, cools with 
showers, “ lives thro’ all life, operates unspent.” 
Hence my corn, my wine, my oil, in season 
due, and of their kind so good. Here is your 
demand. |. 

4th response from corn, wine, and oil. Now 
man! we come. Heaven and earth have been 
moved at your cry. Take, eat, the generous 
provision.—Fed to the full, the Giver ne’er for- 
get. Satiate thyself, but yield your tribute to 
the skies. Praise not me, because to your taste, 
so sweet, so good—praise not the earth because 
her soil is fruitful, or her prospects fair—take 
no praise to yourself, for skill, or industry, or 
worth, that = have gotten such things out of 
the earth. k higher for the cause. Sum- 
mer months could you have caused? Showers 
have you made? Com might be blighted in the 
blade—wasted by the worm, or other insect— 
drowned of the untimely showers—rusted by 
the warmth and moisture too, so needful for its 
growth—or dashed with hail, like Egypt’s fated 
crop. The care of God prevented ;—let Jezreel 
praise the Lord. 

What a scale of miracles is here—* the 
lowest sound is on the earth, the top is lost in 
heaven.” As true this of Providence, as of 
Redemption. 

The beauty of this most singular passage of 
holy writ seems to me to have escaped notice, 
generally—and its striking illustration of the 
efficacy of prayer in the economy of Provi- 
dence. It may serve to furnish a key to unlock 
some mysteries * hid from the wise and prudent, 
but revealed to babes,” and show how without 
miracle, the prayer, for example, for a plentiful 
crop may be answered by a touch applied by 
the finger of the Almighty far out of our sight 
to the link nearest his throne, to which responds 
each successive link of the vast chain, that en- 
circles univers&l nature. The first influence it 
receives, emanating from the throne in answer 
to Jezreel’s prayer, was exerted upon the hea- 
vens; thence glancing, the earth feels its prolific 
virtue; the corn, wine, and oil spring and flow 
in consequence. With electric speed, it flies 
along the chain, vivifying in its fleet passage a 
passive world, and giving life and joy to de- 
pendent tribes of men and beasts. No interval 
of time is needful, as, in an instant as well as 
in an age, Omnipotence can work its purposes. 
Witness creation. But six days completed the 
cycle of his operations then, and twelve months, 
by the same appointment, are spent in supply: 
ing us with the fruits of the earth. J. M. 


* The earth of itself bringeth forth—avrouern. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BAPTIZED NON-PROFESSORS. 

The true relation which this class of persons 
holds to the church, seems in practice at least, 
to bealmost entirely lost sight of among our con- 
gregations. If, in the language of our Confes- 
sion of Faith, *‘ the visible church consists of 
all those, that profess the true religion, together 
with their children”—if baptism is declared to 
be a sign and seal of ingrafting into Christ ; 
surely we cannot bgf believe that all the bap- 


‘tized children uf professors are really and truly 


brought into membership with the church, sub- 
ject to its government and discipline. Their 
views and actions are not to be left beyond ec- 
clesiastical control as if they had no connexion 
with the church. There are no empty forms in 
the institutions of our holy religion; there is a 
living, practical import in every ordinance. But 
where is the efficiency? where the great utilityof 
this covenant relation, when parents and pastors 
and church sessions, for the most part, treat it as 
a mere name, a theoretic not a practical relation? 
It was not so in the early ages of the church, 
the baptized member was considered to be a 
real member and treated as such; taught to look 
upon himself as indeed “ baptized into Christ,” 
and prayed for and counseled and geverned as 
youthful and inexperienced members of the 
church ought to be. The lack of clear views, 
and proper practice on.this point has doubtless 
created much of that inattention and indifference 
on the part of the children of the church to their 
religious duties, which pow so fearfully — 


CHRIST’S RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

“ The light of the sun is neither parted nor 
diminished by being imparted to many several 
people and nations that behold it le. Sse time ; 
nor is the righteousness of the Sun ighteous- 
ness either lessened to himself, or to several 
believers, by many partaking of it at once; it is 
wholly conferred upon each one of them, and 
remains whole in himself. Hence it is that not 
only Christ invites so liberally sinners to come 
to him, but even justified would so glad- 
ly draw all others to lay hold on this righteous- 
ness of their Redeemer, knowing well that if 
all the world were enriched by it, they them- 
selves would be no whit the poorer.” —Leighion. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS IN EDITIONS 
OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


| Editor—1 have called your attention 
formerly to this subject. It is important. Some 
errors appear in an edition published or printed 
by Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., 253 Market 
street, Philadelphia, 1838. As 
Ex. gr. Hebrews iv. 7; limited for ‘ limiteth.’ 
Do. ix. 7, and/ for * not’—a most 
unhappy mistake. 
Do. _ ix. 10, washing for * washings.’ 
Do. ix. 15, tranagression for ‘ trans- 


ressions.’ 

: xii. 9, father’ for * fathers’.— 
And in an edition published not long since in 
Philadelphia, 

1 John iv. 21, loveth for ‘love.’ 

Many more probably might be found. Yet 
these editions purport to have been with the 
former ones diligently compared—how diligent- 
ly we may infer, from this sample. 

We would suggest to Messrs. the printers, a 
special care in handling the holy oracles. Sub- 
stitute nothing—alter nothing. No word caa 
be spared—no suffered. No 
blunder of theirs be tolerated if it arise from 
carelessness, haste, or ignorance of orthogra- 
phy, language, or whatever cause. Giveus the 
book better printed, or print comethlivelee, 
and leave to more competent hands a task for 
which the inaccurate or unskilful are most cer- 
tainly unfit. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SHORT SAYINGS. 3 


Whoever makes truth disagreeable, commits 
high treason against virtue. 

Archbishop Usher said, If good le would 
but make goodness agreeable, and smile instead 
of frowsing in their virtue, how many would 
they wim to the good cause. . 

AUSE HE CANNOT MOVE THE UNIVERSE, 

HB WILL NOT MOVE HIS LITTLE FINGER. 

A weak friend is one,wha can only de what 


is pleasurable. 
age, opens 


The human heart, at whatever. 
only to the heart that opens to it in return. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LAST WORDS OF JAMES KING, ESQ, 

A few days before the death of this gentle- 
man, in conversation with him relating to the 
affairs of the he remarked no man 
was ever ma r by what he iven to 

While many have no objection to acknow- 
ledging that all events shall work together to 

romote God’s glory in the advancement of his 

ingdom ; and that, on the whole, the mass of 
believers shall not suffer on account of their 
sacrifices for the church; few are disposed jo 
make an individual and personal application of 
the principle, as did the subject of this notice. 

ie was a person of accurate and critical dia- 
crimination, and too honest to assert for the 
sake of being heard, that which he did not be- 
lieve ; and while many, with.a steady and per- 
manent and ample income, but careless about 
their accounts, may have so thought and spoke, 
because there did not appear to be any diminu- 
tion in their property ; he, blessed with abun- 
dant means, and keeping a strict supervision of 
the details of his affairs, was enabled to speak 
understanding) y. 

Many notable instances are on record illus- 
trative of this truth, among which are the fol- 
lowing. ‘ 

The effusion of the oil ; 2 Kings iv. ; the wi- 
dow’s: barrel of meal, 1 Kings xvii.; Job xxix, 
xxxi, and xlii.; Acts xxviii: 7, 8 St. Austin 
having set forth the mercifulness and liberality 
of Constantine the Great, saith, God gave Con- 
stantine that merciful prince, more wealth than 
heart could wish, for his bounty to the poor. 
.Thestory of Tiberius the second, is pertinent to 
this purpose ; he was famous for his bounty to 
,the poor, insomuch that his wife was wont to 
blame him for it ; and in answer to her remon- 
strances, he once told her, that he should never 
want money so long as in obedience to Christ’s 
command he supplied the necessities of the poor. ~ 
And it was so ordered by Providence, that im- 
mediately after he had once been giving much 
in this way, under a marble table which was 
taken up, he found a great treasure ; and news 
was brought him too, of the death of one Nar- 
sus, a very rich man, who had given his whole 
estate to him. Instances like the above might 
be multiplied: as the a Millain ; Joha 
Stuart, provost of Ayr in land : but I will 
mention only two more. Mr. John Walter, 
draper of London was signally charitable, not 
only at his death, but in the whole course of 
his life, even from his youth. For the avoid- 
ing of vain glory, his manner was to send con- 
siderable sums of money toseveral poor families, 
by the hands of others in whose faithfulness he 
could confide, Whereupon God did not only 
bless him with a large estate, but gave him such 
contentedness therein, that he sat down abun- 
dantly satisfied : and made a solemn vow and 
promise. unto God, that he would devote the 
future income of his business and employments 
to charitable purposes, as was inserted in his 
last will and testament. a 

_ After this vow, finding his estate wonderful- 
ly increased, he began to build almshouses ; one 
in the parish of St. George in Southwark, ano- 
ther in St. Mary Newington ; because in those 

rishes he observed, there were many blind, 
ame, distressed poor people, and no almshouse. 
He likewise built a chapel near one of his alms- 
houses for the poor people to serve God in. 
Having built his almshouses, he bought lands 
and houses, which he settled upon the company 
of drapers, the income of which he directed, in 
his last will and testament to be appropriated 
to the support of his alms people after his death, 
and other charitable objects. While he lived, 
it was his custom to go once a month to his 
almshouses in his worst clothes, in order 
that he might not be suspected to be the found- 
er of them, and give unto the poor people theiz 
promised allowgnce. Doubtless that is the best 
charity which ‘Nilus-like, hath the several 
streams thereof seen, but the fountain cone . 
cealed.” 

All this and much more he did while living. 
At his death he left to his wife and two daug 
ters, above ten thousand pounds. 

Samuel Dunche Esq. of Pusey in the county 
of Berks, wasa person that according tothe Apos- 
tle’s rule, did good to all, but especially to those of 
the household of faith. His custom was to 
money yearly to several towns, as to Stow pp- 
on the Woolds in Gloucestershire, to Norliche, 
to Lamburn, and others, not here mentioned, 
for the relief of the poor. He sent. a, great 
many poor children to school and furnished. 
them with books at his own expense. Hegave 
considerable sums of money yearly for the con- 
stant supply of such godly ministers as he knew 
to be in want: and upon several of them he 
granted annuities of from 10 to 20 pounds, for 
their lives. 

Thus did this pious gentleman honour God 
with his substance. He cast his bread upon the 
waters and found it again after many days.— 
His bread like the loaves with which Christ fed 
the multitude was multiplied in his hands; and 
his oil increased by pouring out. 

He was but a younger brother, and the es- 
tate settled upon him was but £800 per annum; 
and yet, nothwithetanding his liberality, his 
estate was so far from being ruined or in the 
least impaired, as that not only what he re- 
ceived, but much more was left to his posteri- 
ty. There was left to his heirs an estate of 
more than double value of what he received 
from his father, besides the portions which he 
gave to all his daughters, five in number, which 
were very considerable; to some of them more 
than £2000. ii 

Many similar instances might be mentioned, 
such as that of William Permoyer, Kaq. mer- 
chant of London ; Thomas Arnold, haberdash-: 
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“that God ree rdig to the second, he 
not 


‘one wg, must avold the 
that without Christ we can do nothing—that 
through him'we still have much imbecility with 
which to contend—that perfect ™ 
only be enjoyed in his: | ce. t 
ject? At 
salvation, a 
humility. Sech was the theology of the sweet 
psalmist of Israel—*Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, bufWato thy name give glory, for thy 
mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” 
_ Such, too, was the theology of the great l 
controversialist, the apostle Paul—‘By the 
of God, J am what I am.” The pious 
r. Newton haga beautiful turn of thoughts on 
these words, “I am what I am ;”-—“I am not 
that I wae—I am not what] would be—I am 
not what { willbe. Grace brings us into a state 
ofg ace advances us in grace—grace in- 
usintogiory.” We have given hissen- 
timenis, not his expressions. As well as Paul, 
was his only theme. 
~* And could we enter heaven, we would there 
learn from the songs of angels and saints, that 
nothing isto be attributed toman. There is no 


hymn gung there in which his ability or perfec- 
tion is rated. Why, inthe Church on earth 
should we hear discordant notes? Why should 


its be deatrayed, and its beauty marred ? 
Could we have more of the word of God, and the 
experience of Christians, and less of the meta- 
physics and phi hy of man, although we 
might not as learned in the estima- 
tion of the world, we would probably be the more 

i for our piety. Although there 


‘might not be as much shrewdness of intellect, | 


there weuld be less sophistry and less-pride. 
‘We would be more disposed to repair-#o.the foot 
of the Cross.for instruction than to the chair of 
Gamaliel. The Bible would be more bighly 
vere d better, understood and practised. 
 Wewi 
less rational or happy 
_ANECDOTE OF THE REV. H. VENN. 
One day Mr. Venn told his children, that in 
the evening he would take them to see one of 
the most interesting sights in the world. They 
were anxious to know what it was, but he de- 
ferred gratifying their curiosity till he had 
brought them to the scene itself. He led them 
to a miserable hovel, whose ruinous walls and 
broken windows bespoke an extreme degree of 
verty and want. “ Now,” said he, “ my 
Scar children, can any one that lives in such a 
wretchéd habitation as this, be happy? Yet 
this ig not all; a poor young man lies upon a 
miserable straw bed within ‘it, dying of a dis- 
ease, at the of only nineteen, consumed 
with constant fever, and afflicted with nine pain- 
ful ulcers.” ‘ How wretched a situation,” they 
all exclaimed. He then led them into the cot- 
tage, and addressing the poor young man, said, 
* Abraham “Milwood, 1 have brought my child- 
-¥en here, to show them that it is pos&jble to be 
happy in & state of disease, and poverty, and 
want; and now tell them if it is not so.” The 
dying youth, with a smile of benevolence and 
piety, immediately replied, “Oh yes, Sir; I 
| not change my state with that of the 
tichest person upon earth, who was destitute of 
those views which I possess. Blessed be God, 
I have a good through Christ of being ad- 
mitted into those regions where Lazarus 
now dwells, having long forgotten all his sor- 
tows aod miseries. Sir, there is nothing to 
fear, whilst the presence of God cheers my 
soul, and whilst I can have access to him by 
constant prayer, through faith in Jesus. In- 
deed, sir, Iam truly happy, and I trust to be 
happy and blessed through eternity; and I every 
hour thank God, who has brought me from a 
state of darkness into his marvellous light, and 
has given me. to enjoy the unsearchable riches 
of his grace.” The impression made by this 
discourse upon’ his young hearers was vever 


BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 

The ate eminent Judge, Sir Allan Park, once 
said at a public meeting in the city‘ We live 
in the midst of blessings till we are utterly in- 
sensible of their greatness, and of the source 
from which they flow. We speak of our civi- 
lization, our atts, our freedom, our laws, and 
forget entirely how large a share of all is due 
to Christianity. Blot Christianity out of the 

of man’s history, and what would his laws 
nave been; what his civilization? Christianity 
is mixed up with our very being and our daily 
life; there isnot a familiar object around us 
which does not wear a mark, nota being or a 
thing which does not wear a different aspect; 
not a law which does not owe its truth and great- 
ness to Christianity, pot a custom which cannot 
be traced in all: its holy and healthful parts to 
the paper. 


OWE NO MAN. | 
**Owe no man any thing.’ (Romans xiii. 8.) 
Rash speculations are inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity; aod ing into debt is as much a. 
breach of a Divine precept as robbery or mur- 
der ; og believer should live within his in-' 
come, and not bring a disgrace on religion by 
contracting debts which he is unable to pay. 
If ‘he has’ done 80, he should be very humble; 
he shauld confess his sins before God, and pray 
to be enabled to fulfil his engayements. It ix 
not necessary that he should make an appear- 
ance, as it is called, but it is necessary that he 
should adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour. 
He that.iv in debt, and is not grieved by it, bum- 
it, and striving to extricate himself 
it, is & very auspicious eer, whal- 
profession he may make ; our says, 
“mar but love.” A Chris 
| netual ; 
be as 
ae sacted as an oath. 
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«About the middie 6f the century, the 
Sevitish .Reformer,*with .many other Christian 
infinds of the French, and 
etery means wae employed to make them con- 
fétm, at least externally, to Popery.. But 
great was theit abhorrence of idolatry, that the 
attempt was One day fine paint- 
galleys, where the were confi 
to give it the kine of 
adoration. He-refused; saying that such idols 
were uccursed, and that he would not touch it. 
«But you shall,” replied one of the officers 


roughly, it in- his face,. and placing ‘it 

image, and watching his opportunity, threw 
it into the aversiinyiog | Et our ladie now save 
hersil ; ache iz enoughe, let hir leirne to 
gwyme. The officers with difficulty saved their 
dess from the waves ; and the prisoners were 
relieved for the future from such troublesome 


importunities. 


18 CORBAN. 

The Jews had a legal feint, which they de- 
rived from their traditions, and often perverted 
to the vilest pu We find our Lord charg- 
ing them with this in the most indignant terms, 
Mark, ‘vii. 6—12, “¥Puhll well ye reject the 
commandment of God; that ye may keep your 
own tradition. For Moses said, Honour thy 
father and thy mother; and whoso curseth 
father or mother, let him die the death ; but ye 
say, if man shall say to his father or mother, 
it is Corban, that is to say,a gift by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me, he shall be free. 
And ye suffer him no more to 40 aught [or his 
father or mother.” The meaning of all this 
seems to be as follows: A man was bound, 
not only by the law of nature, but by the law 
of Moses rightly understood, to provide, if able, 
for the comfortable maintenance of his parents. 
But those who wished to evade this righteous 
obligation had found a summary mode of doing 
so. It was held by the Scribes, that all pro- 
perty consecrated to the temple service was dis- 
charged thereby from every claim. Nay, they 
went so far as to say that whatever a man vow- 
ed that he would so devote was released as if 
the vow were actually performed. When his 
parent then demanded of him what God and 
nature both required, he had a ready method of 
escape. He could say, ‘It is Corban, it is conse- 
crated; I have vowed and devoted it to pious 
uses ;’—and all claims were barred thereby.’ 
He was free; and ho longer bound, according 
to tradition,‘to do aught for his father or 
mother.’—Rev. H. Woodward’s Sequel to the 
Shunamite. 

ADVANTAGES OF EVANGELISM. 

We have learned from authority entitled to 
full credit, that Mr. Knapp, who preached as 
an Evangelist in Hartford and new Haven, last 
spring, received for his services in Hartford, 
$800; and in New Haven, not less than $1100, 
some say $1500; and that he laboured but about 
eight weeks ineach place. If some correspond- 
ent on the ground, could now give us a faithful 
description of the results of his labours as they 
appear at this distance of time, we are inclined 
to think that it would subserve the cause of truth 
— Puritan. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Unirep Sratres Loan ror 1841.—Some of the 


newspapers have been indulging in speculations apon 
the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury had offered 
a portion of the loan, authorized by the late act of Con- 
gress, to capitalists in this city. Only one million, 
we believe, was offered the Secretary. hoping to ob- 
tain it at five per cent. But the application, at that 
rate, was unsuccessful. Mr. Morris Ketchum, how- 
ever, of the house of Ketchum, Rogers & Bement— 
the gent 
ernmen the vere five 

@ half per cent. ; but we understand that the Secretary 
declined the offer to an extent greater than 500,000 
dollars. Mr. Ketchum, therefore, has taken the loan 
to that amount. Our impression is, that this half 
million will be the best bargain within the power of 
the Treasury. The loan is of too short a duration 
for a five per cent. stock ; and we doubt whether the 
residue can be negotiated short of five and three 
quarters to six.—WV. Y. Com. Adv. 


Accipents at Easton.—William Depew, son of 
Samuel Depey, of Easton, Pa., was mortally wound+ 
ed by the te ischarge of his gun, in the 
neighbourhood of tha? place on the 7th inst. Mr. 
George Pearsol, of Easton, was drowned in the 
Delaware, below Easton, on Saturday last. And, 
Mr. Thomas Elliott was seriously injuted on the 
evening of the 7th inst. by the slipping of a canal 
boat which he was assisting to get out of the Lehigh 
on ways. 


Musicat Festivat at Beratenem-——A splendid 
Musical Fete was given cn the Lehigh, at Bethlehem, 
Pa., on the evening of the 17th ult., on the occasion 
of the first visit of John Ross, the Chief of a long 
suffering race, to that ancient and interesting mis- 
sionary village. The river and its environs were 
brilliantly illuminated during the evening by large 
beacon-fires. About thirty boats filled with Ladies 
and their attendants Seated asin a fairy scene, round 
acommon centre—a moring of timber containing 
fire-works, which reflected upon all the surrounding 
scenery—and the shores were lined with nearly the 
whole remaining population of the village. The 
bands and choirs made the night vocal, with such 
music as ix not often heard in any other place of our 
country. The ceremonies commenced with “ Hail 
to the Chief.” 

Unrrep States Baritrain.—The New 
York Express states that ** Rumours from England 
make it pretty certain, that Mr. Fox the British Minis- 
ter at Washington will be recalled by the new Minis- 
try. It seems to be thought there that he is not pore: 
here.”” This rumour will doubtless prove to be well 
founded. ‘There will not only beachange at Wash- 
ington, but we believe the change of ministers at 
home will operate favourably upon the relations be- 
tween England and the United States. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration has been one of expedients 
—weak and we In regard to the questions 
of difference between England and the United States, 
especially, the English Whigs either have not dared, | 
or have not desired, to bringthem toaclose. It will 
not be so with the ministry of Sir Robert Peel. 
State policy will dictate a speedy adjustment of 
every difficulty with the United States, as the surest 
way of strengthening the party now’in power. And 
besides, we believe that Sir Robert is himself sincere- 
ly desirous of a speedy and satisfactory adjustment of 
the questions at issue between the two governments. 
Would that Sir Robert would send Sir John Harvey 
as the successor of Mr. Fox.— New York Com. Adv. 


New Yoex Canats.—The tolls received on the 
New York Canals this year, up to the 31st of July, 
amounted to 911,966 dollars—which exceeds the 
amount received during the same time last year, by 
195,506 dollars. 

Micatean.—The Troy Whig says, a gentleman of 
Michigan writes that the surplus wheat — of 
the State will be this year 2,500,000 bushels ; and 
the surplus pork, 300,000 barrels. 

Wreat Crop.—The Alton Telegraph of 
the 19th July says that the wheat crop of Illinois 
was never finer than it is the presentseason. Ithad 
been generally harvested and secured in excellent 
order 


Spontangovs Comsustion.—The Pottsville Mi- 
ner’s Journal has started the proposition that the 
Steamship President was destroyed by fire, caused 
by the spontaneous combustion of her fuel, which 
was bituminous coal. The editor has also asserted 
that on more than one occasion the Great Western 
and other steam vessels had been on fire from the 
same cause. This has been positively denied by 
Mr. Irwin of New York, nt for the Great West- 
ern, and the Miner’s Jou now repeats the d®ser- 
tion, and says itis upon the aathority of a gentle- 
man whose name may be learwed at the office of that 
paper. To substantiate, or rather justify its state- 
ments, the Journal cites many authentic instances of 
the spontaneous combustion of bituminous coal, and 
argues earnestly that it is most perilous to use it as 
fuel for steam vessels. 

_ Counreerrerr.—A man was arrested in Mishaw- 
ka, Indiana, last week for passing counterfeit money, 
ing to heve been issued by the “ Hudson 


Reiner Bank.” He had paid.eight $10 bills of it 
for a horse, and upon his person was found the ad. 
ditional sum of $1480. The Michigan City Gazette 
describes the paper this: “ Letter C, numbered 
1906 various dates; centre 
his righ 


re vignette, an Indian with 
thand erected ae ifin astonishment at seei 


athorised to act in behalf of the gov-| 
offered = 


car with lady aod gentleman king near it. “Lefi 
end, a in a reclining position. Engraved by Raw- 
don, Clark & Co., Albany.” 


one o n Fi 
passing down on Wed- 
, becathe unmanageable, and backed up on 
the payment unti!his rear came to the door lead- 
ing into Mr. Hollins’s cellar. Most si to 
tell both man and horse then went backwards down 
into the cellar, a depth of eight feet, through a doar 
ee aoe three feet square withont injary to 
r.—fat, 


A Veneraate Junon.—Lawrence Van Buskirk 
was excused from serving as a juror in the New Y ork 
Court of Sessions, on account of his age—being over 
100 years old. 


Creex Furnace.—This furnace, the first 
thet was put in operation with anthracite coal inthis 
county, was blown out last week, the lessee, Dr. 
Steinberger, intending to relinqtish his operations 
there. Dr.S. has had many difficulties to encounter 
in being the first in the county who embarked in the 
Anthracite Iron business, and consequently had to 
contend with the various difficulties incident to the 
commencement of a new branch of business. We 
understand that Messrs. Thomas Boyle & Co., 
the proprieters, intend having the furnace put in 
blast again in the course of a few weeks. It is due 
to Dr. S. to state, that the furnace during the time 
he has had her in operation worked very well, and 
made a very superior iron, which has been disposed 
of in various sections of the country, and has given 

neral satisfaction to the purchasers. For the last 

vur months that the furnace was in blast, Dr. S. 
superintended the blowing of the furnace himself 
and during the whole time she worked well and 
made excellent iron. The suecessful management 
of the Roaring Creek Furnace has contributed largely 
to establish confidence in the anthracite iron busi- 
ness.— Danville Rep. 

Losezr Sratistics.—The value of the umber pro- 
ducts of the State of Penosy!vania are put down in 
the late statistical returns at $500,000, The Harris- 
burg Intelligencer says, that over $100,000 worth of 
lumber is bought and sold at that city and on the 
opposite shore. As near as can be cstimated, arks 
and rafts valued at $800,000 went down the Susque- 
hanna this spring in addition to the canal trade. It 
adds, thus it will be seen, that the whole annual 
value of the lumber business as given by the census, 
is scarcely one-half the amount of the lumber which 
passed and was bowght and sold at Harrisburg alone, 
during the spring season, The whole lumber busi- 
ness of the State must be, at the present time, at 
least ten millions. 

We have been furnished, says the Portland Adver- 
tiser, by a practical man, who has obtained his infor- 
mation from actual observation and inquiry on the 
spot, that the quantity of lumber which has come to 
market on the three principal rivers of the State of 


Maine the nt year, is as follows, viz: 
On the Penobscott, 100 millions of feet. 
Kennebec, “ 
Androscoggin, 


making 160 millions of feet, which at an average 
value of ten dollars per M will yield 1,600,000 dol- 
lars. We may safely calculate the quantity upon 
the Saco, Union, Narraguagus, Machias, and St. 
Croix rivers at 65 millions more, which will add 
650,000 dollars, and make the aggregate product of 
timber the present year 2,250,000 dollars. 


Hypropnosia.—Mr. David Bowers, a worthy 
citizen of Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio, died from 
this dreadful disease on the 26th ult. About two 
months before, he was bitten by a dog belonging to 
himself, but the wound healed, and he appeared to 
enjoy his usual health till Saturday, the 24th, when 
symptoms of hydrophobia began to show themselves. 

rom this time the disease increased rapidly, con- 
tinually growing in violence, till Monday, the 26th, 
when Mr Bowers died in great distress, 


Mitx Sitcxness.—Dr. Seaton, a physician who 
has recently examiged the region of Indiana in which 
the ** milk sickness”’ prevails, has put. lished a pamph- 
let on this subject. He ascribes this dreadful mala- 
dy to the presence of arsenic, which he found in 
great abundance in the form of arsenical iron pyrites. 


Astonisuine Sacacity.—A young lady, while 
crossing a river in South Carolina, a short time 
since, on horseback, was, by a blunder of the horse, 
accidentally thrown off into the stream. She was 
borne down some distance by the current. When 
the animal recovered its feet and found that its rider 
had been placed in so perilous a situation, it imme- 
diately went in pursuit, overtook the fair prize, 
in ite teeth, aud earried her tri- 
umphantly and safely to the shore; thus saving a 
life which otherwise, in all probability, would have 
been lost in a watery grave. The memory of so 
faithful an animal should be immortalized with a 
marble monument.— Raleigh Register. 


Domestic Dutizs.—They have a large female 
Seminary near the Banks of the Connecticut in 
Massachusetts, where they not only cultivate the 
minds of the pupils, but also teach them various 
domestic duties. In rotation, they all scrub, wash, 
bake, fry, and do every species of house work, The 
minds of these young women are said to be invigor- 
ated by their physical efforts. 

Commerce or THe Norta West.—The follow- 
ing statement of the prices of Flour and Grain, in 
some of the principal markets of the North-western 
States, is abridged from the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of T'uesday, 3d instant : 


NEW WHEAT. FLOUR. 
Buffalo, Aug. 3, 1.06 $5.06 
Huron, July 30, 1.03 oo 
Rochester, * 1.10 — 
Cleveland “ 1.05 5.00 
66 4.00 


Michigan City, July 26, _ 
The wheat harvest in Indiana, 
abundant, and the corn very promising. in north- 
ern Illinois, the harvest is mA to be one of the best 


ever known. 
The amount of flour and wheat received at Buffa- 


lo since the opening of the Lake navigation, to the 
lst instant, is as follows: 


5636 397-565 
Flour, barrels, 158,552 125, 
Wheat, bushels, 140,102 188345 177,530 505.977 


The arrivals during the same period were 1040; 
the clearances 932. 

There has been received since the opening of na- 
vigation 2016 packs of fine furs, and 1347 packs of 
deer and elk skins, making in all 3363 packages. 
To show the value and importance of these articles, 
we will merely mention that one invoice, consisting 
of 36 hhds. and boxes, was appraised at the cusfom 
house in Canada at $45,000. 

Canapian Desr.—It appears, says the Toronto 
Examiner, by documents lately laid on the table of 
the Assembly by the receiver General, that the out- 
standing debentures of Upper Canada, amount to 
213,673. Besides which there is payable in Lon- 
don 660,000/., and, sold in this country 209,650/. 
Making a total of one million one hundred and nine- 
ty thousand pounds currency. Part of this enor- 
mous debt bears six, and the remainder five percent. 
yearly interest. The same document also shows 
ihat the whole debt of Lower Canada is under one 
hundred and fourteen thousand pounds. Less than 
one tenth of the debt due by Upper Ganada. 

Strong Coat.—-We understand that a vein of coal 
was struck a few days since, while sowryns stone 
about one mile from this village. ‘This will prove 
another source of wealth to the people of this sec- 
tion, in addition to the great supply of pine timber 
and quarries of splendid building stone, both of 
which are abundant in this vicinity. How exten- 
sive this mine of coal may prove, we cannot say; 
undoubtedly, our mountains abound in the article, 
and when the facilities for transportation, which are 
now in progress, shall be completed, we shall then 
reap the many advantages which will necessaril 
follow the discovery of the above article.—Hinsdale 
(Cattaraugus Co., N. York,) Gazelle. 

One Hove Ruix.—The operation of this rule in 
Congress is so salutary, that devoutly should the 
whole country protest against its abolishment. The 
New York American, after bestowing a merited 
compliment upon the speech of Hon. John Sergeant, 
on the Bank Bill, thus alludes to the rule limiting 
the speakers. We would point, says the American, 
to this speech of Mr. Sergeant as demonstrating, 
among its other merits, the value of the one hour 
rule; since an admirable and complete argument is 
here condensed, and brought within the rule, which, 
in the mouth of a slip-shod speaker, and with the 
old habit of talking by the day, might have consum- 
ed a week. 

Stannope Iron Worxs.—The Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser says: ‘* We learn by a note from the Stan- 
hope Iron Works, on the Morris Canal, that the 
Furnace was blown out on Friday last, in order to 
replace the hearth, which hus been entirely burnt 
up. The work will probably be accomplished in 
about three weeks, when the furnace will be put in 
blast again. It is now about four months since it 
was first put in operation; and during that time 800 
tons of iron have been made. ‘The enterprize may 
now be considered as past the stage of experiment. 
And we may congratulate the Company on its suc- 
cess and prospects. Two more furnaces will, it is 
expected, be put in operation daring the current 
season,” 

Deravtrine Banxs.—We ledrn that Mr. Joho- 
son, the Attorney General, has been instructed by 


a railroad car in the distance. 


Right end, 


the Governor to institute proceedings against the 


| 


Kensington and Seuthwark Banks, both of which 
refused to comply with the requisition made upon 
them, under the resolution of Stef May, directing 
the Banke of the Commonwealth to make a Loans to 
pr Se interest on the State debt. The Attorney 

neral, we understand, will i quo warrantos 
against them as soon as Jad g returns home. 
A very important question is involved in these cases, 
bat it is considered to be a clear owe in favour of the 
Common wealth.— Pennsy/vanian,.. 


Mosevam.~—The Museum was sold 
on the 3d inst. at Sheriff’s sale,,and parchased by 
De. Patterson, for the Philosophi Soriety, at 
$37,250. It cost but a few years since, $100,000! 
They intend to remove their Library, and other 
choice things into the magnificent now used 
for the Chinese Museum. 


A Ricu Haravest.—The ship Akbar, which arri- 
ved at New York, last week, from Canton, sailed 
from this port on the 17th of November, 1839. She 
was then new. She has been en in the freight- 
ing business between Canton and Singapore, and se- 
veral other ports, and has made for ber owners, it is 
said, during her absence of about twenty-one months, 
nearly $200,000. She is owned by Messrs. J. P. 
Cushing, R. B. Forbes, Joshua Sears, Daniel C. 
Bacon, and others.— Boston Daily Adv. 


Heauts or New Orieans.—The New Orleans 
Bee of the 27th ult. says: ** The report of the Board 
of Health for nine days, commencing on the 15th, 
and terminating on the 25th July, exhibits a total of 
83 deaths: of these 60 are whites, and 23 coloured 
persons. One fatal case of yellow fever in an adult 
white, is mentioned in the report. A single case of 
yellow fever is no evidenee of approaching epide- 
mic. Sporadic cases occur every year. Still it 
would be well for transient residents, and the unac- 
climated to be on their guard. We know not how 
soon the pestilence may be in our midst.” 


Tue Reportep Revott.—We learn from Bayou 
Sara, through the New Orleans: Bulletin, that all 
the persons arrested on acharge ofeonspiracy against 
the white inhabitants on the Mississippi, hava been 
acquitted upon trial. The cause of alarm was great- 
ly exaggerated. That a plot was growing seems not 
to be denied, but it was nipped in the bud. 


Mississipp1 Bonps.—The Governor of Mississippi 
has given notice tothe house of Hope & Co., of 
Amsterdam, that the State will not pay the five mil- 
lion loan issued in Jane, 1838. He says the trans- 
action was unlawful and that the State never deriv- 
ed any advantage from it. 


Tse Dispurep Terrirory.—-The New York 
Courier of Monday says: ‘The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of New Brunswick has lately directed the Com- 
mi+sioner for Indian Affairs, residing at St. John, to 
visit all the Indian settlements on the river Saint 
John, for the purpose of obtaining correct information 
in regard to their condition and theirlands. In com- 
pliauce with this order he proceeded as far as Lake 
Temiscouata, and. while at Temiscouata, Captain 
Nelson, of the British Royal Engineers, arrived 
there express from Quebec, with instructions to put 
the various frontier posts, now held by detachments 
of the 56th Regiment, in an efficientstate of defence, 
without delay. Musket proof defences around the 
barracks of Temiscouata were forthwith commenced, 
and Captain Nelson then proceeded to the Degele 
and the Little Falls at the mouth of the Madawaska 
river, where a new and very strong block-house is 
now in course of erection. Capt. Nelson remained 
at the Little Falls to superintend the completion of 
the block house, and despatched Lieut. Norton, of 
the 56th, (as acting officer of Engineers,) and Mr. 
Tennant, of the Commissariat, to the Grand Falls, 
for the purpose of removing all the guns and stores 
placed there to the block-house and also to bring up 
the Artillery-men stationed there to the same place. 

The Indian Agent left the Grand Falls on the 24th 
ult., when the packing of the stores had commenced, 
and it was understood that the whole would move 
upwards on the following Wednesday in tow boats, 
which were getting ready. 

‘These measures were, on the spot, supposed to be 
taken under the apprehension of difficulties arisin 
between the two Governments, out of the affair o 
McLeod. ‘To us however, they appear to be of a 
more permanent character, and would seem to trans- 
cend the limit fixed by agreement to the action of 
the British Government ia the disputed Territory. 


Tue New Yorx Pusuic Scuoors.—It appears 
from the late report of the commissioners of the city, 
made for the year ending Ist May last, that the 
amount of funds distributed by them during the year 
was $130,323.97, of which $10 000 were distributed 
among asylums—-ineluding the Roman Catholic 

Asylum, and other schogls. peculiar. 
character designated by thecorporation. The whole 
number of children who received instruction in the 
course of the year in the various schools aided by the 
public money, was 41,385, of whom 39,557 were in 
schools of the Public School Society. Average at- 
tendance quarterly 25,163; average attendance dur- 
ing the whole year 15,936.—Sun.. 


Arrest For Rogsery or THE Matit.—Washing- 
ton Woodruff, a lad about eighteen years old, was 
examined before the Mayor of Cincinnati, having 
been seen in possession of certain drafts, and being 
suspected of having come dishonestly by them. He 
confessed while under examination, that he and two 
others found a mail bag in the road near George- 
town, Kentucky, and,that they rifled it, he receiving 
$90 and some drafts as his share of the booty. He 
was remanded to Frankfort, Kentucky, for trial. 


Mait Stroprep.—On Friday last the United States 
mails east and west were stopped at one of the toll 
gates, on the National Road near Wheeling by the 
superintendent, under an order from the Board of 
Public Works of Virginia. is procedure arose 
out of some difficulty about the payment of the toll, 
and as the matter could not be settled between the 
superintendent and the mail carrier, the mails were 
conveyed to Wheeling by direction of the Postmas- 
ter of that place. The next day the tolls were paid 
by the Wheeling postmaster, and the mails were 
again despatched. The train of cars conveyin 
the United States mail, between Philadelphia ond 
Harrisburg, was also stopped on Friday last by 
the Sheriff of one of the counties through which 
the road passes, in consequence of the omisson 
to pay the tolls. We are not sufficiently informed 
of the circumstances of the case, to express an opi- 
nion of the result, to which this interference with 
the progress of the United States mail will probab! 
lead, but it is anticipated that some difficulty will 
arise out of it.— Balt, Pat. 


Travettinc Norto—Tue Spaincs.—The amount 
of travel on the Hudson river is greater the present 
season than it has been at any season since the 
memorable year 1836. The arrivals in this city at 
two hotels alone, says the Troy Whig, average 300 
per day, and the arrivals at Saratoga about the same 
number. The proprietors of the U.S. Hotel at Sara- 
toga are obliged, at present, to colonize 200 persons 
upon the village, their lodging rooms being inade- 

uate to accommodate an equal number with their 
halls. 

or Insects.—The Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, speaking of the clouds of insects which 
are seen this season in Philadelphia, noticed in our 
paper recently, says ** We have often noticed a 
like appearance along the canal-between this city 
and Tonawanda. Just at sunset myriads of inseots 
would be seen clustering around the topa of lofty 
trees. When our attention was first drawn to it, we 
could scarcely persuade ourself it was flies we saw, 
so closely did they resemble a cloud of smoke. A 
few weeks since we noticed similar swarms about 
every steeple and high chimney in town. We have 
heard no explanation of the phenomenon, and have 
never natal that the appearance of these flies has 
been followed by any thing unusua). 


Expepition.—The correspondent of 
the Baltimore Republican under date of Valparaiso 
de Chili, 5th April, says: ** Our last advices from 
the Sandwich Islands, by a vessel arrived at this 
port a few days ago, left the U.S. Exploring Squad- 
ron there fitting for a cruise to the Columbia River 
and the N, W. Coast; from thence it is expected 
they will again proceed towards the South Pole, and 
return home by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Distressing Mortauity.—The Norfolk Herald 
states that the brig Volta, lumber Jaden, from Da- 
tien, Georgia, bound to New York, was discovered 
ashore about twelve miles south of Cape Henry. 
On being boarded, it was found that the captain and 
all the crew but three had died of fever, and those 
three were sick. There was also on board a Mr. 
Jackson, who went to her from the barque Adeline, 
of Boston, and kindly took charge of the brig. 
After Mr. J. boarded the Volta, he made for the 
Capes of Virginia, but was driven to the southward. 
She had then leaked so much that the water was 
over the cabin floor, and a Baltimore pilot who 
boarded her advised that she should be ran ashore, 
which was done as the only means of safety. It is 
thought the vessel will be got off without landing 
the cargo. 


Provinciat. PartiaMent.—Douring the past week 
Mr. Secretary Harrison presented messages from the 
Gov. General relative to the introduction of products 
into Upper Canada, and aa act imposing duties on 
articles from the United States, signifying that those 
subjects were still under the consideration of her 
Majesty’s Government. A bill we believe has also 
been introduced to assimilate the usury laws of 
Canada to those of England—in other words, to 
abolish them—so far as they affect bills of exchange 
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and promissory notes that have not more than twelve 
months to ren; and leave them aatouched, so far as 
they affect other money transactions.— Buffalo Cum- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Errecrs or THE Daovent.—The appearance of 
the country between this city and Lebanon is melan- 
choly in the extreme. So excessive is the drought, 
that the colour of the fields is precisely the same as 
at mid-wintér. Upon what sustenance the farmers 
support their cattle and stock generally, we are at a 
loss to imagine, since few or none were in sight 
from the road. The fine market gardens in the 
vicinity of this city are almost totally ruined, and 
thus many thousand dollars lost to their industrious 
proprietors. A country so thoroughly parched up 
we have never seen before, and fervently trust we 
never may again.— Troy Whig of ay. 

Castor Oit.—Castor oil is said to be manufac- 
tured in large quantities in Illinois as a materia! for 
light, and preferred to sperm oil, A thousand bar- 
rels are said to be manufactured annually in Ran- 
dolph county. 


Tae First Ster.—The St. Louis papers of the 
27th ult., state that the first sum of money taken 
fraudulently by Town, the late teller of the Jack- 
sonville branch of the State Bank of Ili: ois, amounts 
to only $20.50, and was taken to pay **a debt of hon- 
our,” contracted while he was a student in college! 


Tas Dear ann Dums.—The Louisville Public 
Advertiser gives a gratifying account of the present 
condition off the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Danville. Kentucky. It states that there are now in 
this institution eighteen male and fourteen female 
pupils, who are making fine progress in the elemen- 
tary branches of instruction. The establishment is 
under the care of Mr. J. A. Jacobs, Superintendent 
and Principal, who is aided by competent assistants 
in each department, and gives every attention to the 
morals and health of the unfortunate persons com- 
mitted to his charge. ‘The terms of admission to the 
institution are $150 per annum, payable half yearly 
in advance. ‘Those in indigent circumstances are 
received free of charge, and placed on the same foot- 
ing as others. * None,” the Advertiser says ** are 
turned away.” 


Deatu sy Ligutning.—In the storm on the even- 
ing of 5th inst. the British ship Jane and Barbara, 
Capt. Colman, lying ready for sea, at Smith’s wharf, 
was struck by lightning, the first mate, William 
Leaker, killed, and the second mate and two of the 
crew severely, but not dangerously injured. ‘The 
fluid passed down the mizenmast, and through the 
cabin and deck, shattering the cabin, compasses, and 
every thing in the steward’s room. We were near 
and looking at the ship at the time, saw the lighten- 
ing run down the mast, and a thick cloud of smoke 
rise from the quarter deck. This was caused by the 
firing of a bundle of matches, and other combustibles 
in the steward’s closet, the wood work of which was 
also on fire for a short time. ‘The mate was sitting 
at the cabin door when killed. He was about 29 
or 30 years of age—a worthy and amiable man, and 
is much regretted by the Captain and crew.— 
Charleston Cour. 


Pauwapetpaia County.—This County contains, 
according to the last census, 258,000 people. It 
also contains 6341 horses, 11,988 neat cattle, 2781 
sheep, and 13,132 swine! According to the late 
inaccurate statistics taken, it raises 66,980 bushels 
of wheat, 165,334 of corn, and 249,817 of potatoes ! 
The amount of hay raised is estimated at 21,234 
tons, and the value of the products of the dairy is 
stated at $222,912. 


InpiaN Batrite.—We learn from the officers and 
passengers of the Thames, arrived on Wednesday 
evening from Missouri river, that a fight had taken 
place between the Pottawattamies and Sioux, in 
which five Sioux, (the whole party,) were killed, and 
three Pottawattamies killed and one wouuded. The 
party of Pottawattamies was about 25 in number.— 
After this, a party of about 30 Pottawattamies went 
out in search of Sioux, had been gone a considerable 
time without being heard from, and it was supposed 
at Council Bluffs that an engagement had taken 
place and that the Pottawattamies had either been 
entirely cut off or captured.—St, Louis paper, July 30. 


IMMIGRANTS.—1693 passengers arrived at Now 
York from foreign ports, during the week ending 
Saturday last. 

New Licut.—Lamps fed with Jardinstead of oi/, 

have been successfully introduced into Rochester, 
New York. They give a clear light, entirely free 
from smoke, and can be fed at about one-third the 
expense Of oil. The light-house on the Canada side 
of Lake Erie, is lighted by the same material. 
Counrerreir Mexican Dotiars.—On Saturday 
last, in Boston, a drover took sixty-four counterfeit 
Mexican dollars in a payment of $100 for a pair of 
cattle. The purchaser was a Canadian. 


Coneress.—The Bank Bill passed the House of 
Representatives on Friday the 6th instant, by a ma- 
jority of thirty-one votes. On Saturday it was pre- 
sented to the President of the United States for his 
approbation or disapprobation, and is now in his 
hands. On Monday; the bill to repeal the Sub- 
Treasury Act (which passed the Senate some weeks 
ago,) passed the House, with an amendment which 
will require the concurrence of the Senate. 

‘I'he Senate are engaged jin the discussion of the 
Land Distribution, and General Pre-emption Bill, 
which has already passed the House of Represent- 
atives. The fate of this bill will probably be decid- 
ed within a day or two. 


Printer’s Temperance Soctety.—We are re- 
joiced to learn that a move has been made among 
the Printers of Philadelphia, to form a Trade ‘T'em- 
perance Society. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the most satisfactory results are expected. 
Printers of all sizes, kinds, and sorts, are disposed to 
**go in” for the association, with heart, hand, and 
head, and what class of men, we would ask, are ca- 
pable of doing so much as Printers, when they 
make up their mind upon any matter! By profes- 
sion, they are thrown in contact with topics of every 
nature, and can, on the instant, in nine cases of ten, 
make a better off hand speech thanalmost any other 
class of the community. Their example in forming 
the association, we doubt not, will be followed up 
with advantage, by persons of other trades and pro- 
fessions. We say to the craft, go-ahead inthe good 
work, and a few short months will produce wonders 
not hitherto dreame’4 of—you can, if you will, and 
in this instance we feel assured you will, do much 
good.— Weekly Messenger. 

Leap Ming.—The Sunbury (Pennsy!vania,) Ame- 
rican states, that workmen are now engaged in ex- 
ploring the lead mine recently discovered near that 
place. About twenty-five tons of ore have been 
taken out, which will yield sixty per cent. of pure 
metal. 


Temperance.—From the number of distilleries 
abandoned, through the ageney of Temperance So- 
cietiés, itis calculated that there will be ten millions 
of bushels of grain less manufactured into Rum, 
the present year, in the United States, than in any 
previous year. 

Satt.—A body of rock salt, like that found io 
Europe, as been discovered near Abington, Virgi- 
nia, at the depth of 260 feet. 


‘I'ne Tomsicsee River on Fire.—While Mr. J. 
M. Cooper was prosecuting the removal of McGrew’s 
Shoals, after boring to the depth of 375 feet his au- 
ger suddenly dropped and entirely disappeared. In 
the space of some several moments a deep hollow 
sound was heard, resembling the rumbling noise of 
distant thunder from the chasm below, and at the 
same instant gushed forth from the shaft thus made 
a clear transparent, oleaginous substance or liquid, 
which boils up very similar to the effervesence of a 
boiling pot; and which owing to thesluggishness of 
the current, has gradually diffused itself over the 
whole surface of the river. A quantity has been col- 
lected, and upon application of fire, it is found to 
burn equal to the present sperm oil. To gratify 
curiosity and make further tests, fire has been ap- 
plied to the oil on the water, and the whole surface 
of the river is now burning, emitting a flame of most 
beautiful appearance, about six inches high, and has 
already extended about half way down to Fort Stod- 
dard; the reflection of which upon the horizon at 
night, presents a most sublime epectacle, far sur- 
passing in grandeur and beauty of appearance the 
aurora borealis. — Mobile Jour. 


SaLmon tn THE Hupsonw River.—A fine salmon 
weighing eight pounds was taken ina seine from 
the Hudson river opposite Troy on Wednesday even- 
ing. From what quarterthis rare visiter approached 
must be matter of conjecture. Some are of opinion 
that the fish. may have come up the river from the 
ocean, and others that it may have made its way 
from Lake Champlain or Ontario through the canals 
to the clear waters of the Hudson. But, however 
this may be, one thing is certain that this is the first 
salmon ever taken in the Hudson river.—d/bany Adv. 

Spotrrep Frever.—A singular disease with this 
name has been prevalent in Trumbull county, Ohio, 
the tsummer. With one or two exceptions, 
all the cases proved fatal, carrying off the victims in 
from 24 to 48 hours. 


Wrvanport Treaty.—The treaty with the Wyan- 
dott Indians, of Northern Ohio, for the sale of their 
lands and removal West of the Mississippi, has 
been broken off on accoent of their asking a larger 
veer 9 than the government agent was authorized 
to allow. 


Tue Faowrier Inptats.—In the U. States Senate. 
during the discussion of the fortification bill, Mr. 


Sevier stated that on the borders of Arkansas and 
Missouri there were forty three thouagnd Indians 
ready to pour a torrent of savage war upon the fron- 
tiers the moment England should give the signal. 
Is it not assuming over much to say that all the In- 
dian warriors on the western borders are friendly to 
England ? 


Tae New Locxs.—The work on the new tier 
of locks, now constructing at this place, is going on 
with great rapidity. The three lower locks are al- 
ready laid, and the other two are in a good state of 
forwardness. The whole tier is to be completed 
this fall, and when done wil! be as substantial and 
splendid a piece of work of the kind as can be found 
in the country. Full five thousand yards of mason- 
5 Asi already been laid since the first of May.— 

port Courter. 
or Florida Senti- 
nel of the 23d ult. says, that during the three pre- 
ceedJigg months, from 8 to 10 per cent. of the popula- 


tion of Tallahassee have died. The sickness is now F 


abating. 


Mi.wauxes Leap Trape.—The Lead trade of 
Milwaukee, says the Cleveland Herald, bids fair to 
be an important item of commerce. The “ di 
gings”’ are about eighty miles west of that place, and 
the mineral is already found to extend over about 25 
miles of country, and large quantities are constant- 
ly being rai The sentinal says Mr, Corbin's 
furnace smelts 5000 Ibs. per day, which is brought 
to Milwaukee and shipped to Buffaloand New York. 
From twenty to thirty teams now arrive weekly at 
Milwaukee loaded with lead, and return with goods, 


Temperance Festiva.—A Temperance Harvest 
Home was held at Bristol, Pa., on Tharsday after- 
noon, 5th inst. The meeting, notwithstanding the 
wet weather, was ve 
sembled in a beautiful. grove about half a mile from 
the borough. William Hawk, President of the 
Bristol Temperance Society, presided. The meet- 
ing was opened by a neat address from Mr. George 
Simpson, President of the Jefferson Society of Re- 
formed Drinkers; he was followed by Mr. Benner, 
of the same Society, who made some very pertinent 
remarks. Elder Goff, from Ontario county, New 
York, next addressed the assemblage; he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Burroughs, of the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Church. Addresses were also made by Messrs. 
Davis and Simpson, of the Jefferson Society, and 
Dr. Gordon, of Bucks county, Pa. 


Pretrminary Patriotism.—The Rochester De- 
mocrat, in noticing the abduction of several pieces 
of the States’ Artillery, from Auburn and its vi- 
cinity, states that not less than five pieces of 
artillery have also mysteriously disappeared in 
Cayuga county, the destination or disposition of 
which is not known. It is also said that the “* Hunt- 
er’s Lodges”’ along the frontier, have been holding 
frequent meetings, and the opinion prevails quite 
generally in Cayuga and Tompkins counties of ano- 
ther ** Patriot” outbreak. The editor, however, 
places but littleconfidence in these reports ; but says, 
nevertheless, that ** one thing is certain—the cannons 
have disappeared !” 


An American Captain Imprisonep.—The Boston 
Mercantile Journal gives an account of a transaction 
that took place a short time since at Rotterdam, 
which is regarded as a gross violation of the rights 
of an American citizen. The facts are given by the 
Journal as follows: ‘On the afternoon of the 15th 
of June, an American sailor, evidently somewhat 
intoxicated, and noisy, and quarrelsome, went on 
board the ship Atalanta of Maine, and created some 
disturbance among the crew. He afterwards went 
on shore, and on again attempting to visit the ship, 
was told by the mate that he should not come on 
board. Some altercation ensued, the man being very 
abusive, in the midst of which, Capt. Hatch came 
on deck and inquired into the cause of the trouble. 
He then ordered the man to go about his business, 
who refused, and assailed Capt. Hatch with the 
most insulting and profane language. He came on 
the staging, and insisted om coming on board the 
ship. his, of cowrse, Capt. Hatch very properly 
endeavoured to prevent, and while trying to carry his 
intention into effect, the sailor fell off the staging, 
and his head struck the gunwale of a boat, lying 
underneath, by which he was badly hurt. Capt. 
Hatch caused the man to be taken care of, and sent 
immediately for a surgeon to examine his wound. 
In about ten minates after the occurrence of this un- 
fortunate event, Capt. Hatch was arrested by the 
civil authorities, hand-cuffed, forced from his ship, 
and dragged through the streets followed by a mob! 
He was thrown into prison, placed in solitary con- 
finement, and up to the 9th of July was not ilewal 
to hold any c ication with a friend or country- 
man. Up to the latest dates no time had been fixed 
for his trial—and it was thought probable that he 
might be ee to lay in jail for some months 
before it would take place.” A meeting of the 
Americans at Rotterdam was held, and a letter ad- 
dressed to the U. S. Charge at the Hague, Mr. 
Bleecker, urging him to interfere, and procure the 
immediate release of Captain Hatch, but he refused 
to have any thing to do with the matter. The shi 
will be detained unless some thousands. of dollars 
are left in deposit to defray the expense of the trial, 
and cover any fine that may be inflicted. The whole 
affair will be laid before the Secretary of State. 


Unirep States vs. France.—According to official 
documents presented to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, the value of the articles of agricultural, 
mechanical, and manufacturing industry exported 
from France to the United States, in the year 1838, 
was nearly two hundred and eighty millions of 
francs. It was declared that the market of the 
United States was of all others the most important 


to France. The people of this country are enor-| 


mous consumers of French products, while on the 
other hand France is an unwilling receiver of any of 
our products except cotton. If Francé would open 
her ports to our tobacco as freely a8 ours are to her 
silks, wines and other )uxuries, there would be some 
approach to a reciprocity of trade between the two 
nations, but as it is, we are compelled to make up 
the balances against us oy continued shipments of 
specie, not a packet fur Havre having sailed from 


New York for a long time past without carrying| M 


large remittances in coin.— Ballimore American. 


Currency.—At a public meeting of the citizens 
of Columbus, Ohio, it was resolved, that after the 
7th instant, they will not receive as money any pa- 
per issues of less denomination than one dollar, nor 
the issues of the Bank of Circleville, chartered in 
1818, the Bank of Steubenville, West.Union, Bank 
of Cincinnati, Exchange Bank of Cincinnati, Mou- 
hattan Miami Exporting Company, Mad River and 
Lake Erie Rail Road, nor any issues of incorporat- 
ed towns, or turnpike companies, nor any other un- 
authorized paper. 


A Diamonp Founp 1n Inprana.—The Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette contains a description of a diamond 
found about ten feet below the surface of the ground, 
by a labourer engaged in excavating at dam No. 4, 
on the Wabash. The article is over the signature 
of Professor Locke, of the Ohio Medical College, 
and the diamord is thus described: ‘The stone is 
spheroidal in figure, shaped not unlike a small bean, 
being a little less than half an inch in length, one- 
third in width, and one-fifth in thickness, having 
twenty-four convex faces. Its weight is 12.746 
grains, or very nearly 12 -geajas.and three-fourths, 
and its specific gravity 3.544. At one of its sharp 
ends it cuts glass readily, and scratches quartz crys- 
tals.” After adducing undoubted evidence of its 
having been found as above described, and reciting 
the proofs of its being a diamond, the Professor 
says: ** As it is the first and Probably only diamond 
yet found, native in the United States, we hope the 
National Institution at Washington, will procure it 
for the National Cabinet already commenced at the 
seat of government.” ‘The labourer who found it, 
sold it for a trifle, as a “ brilliant white stone,” to 
Mr. Richard Verbryck, of Cincinnati. 


From Fioripa.—An arrival at Savannah, states 
that Wild Cat’s whole band, men, women, children, 
and negroes, (160 in all) had come into beh oe 

is is 


that forty more Indians were on their way. 
supposed to put an end to the war. 

When Co-a-coo-chee’s family came in, Colonel 
Worth told him that he might go on shore from the 
schooner where he was confined and see them. He 
refused to go, saying that though he was anxious to 
see his family, he would not permit them to see him 
in irons. ‘The Colonel finally consented to let him 
go on shore without his shackles, and after a warm 
greeting with his family, he dined with the Colonel, 
and then returned on board the schconer. As soon 
as his irons were replaced, he told Col. Worth that 
he had but one request more to make, and that was, 
to allow him and his people to go West as soon as pos- 
sible ! 

A large scout started from Key Biscayne, and 
Fort Dallas, for the Everglades, on the evening of 
Friday, the 30th ult., consisting of six companies of 
artillery, under the command of Capt. Burke, and a 
number of sailors and marines, under the command 
of Captain Rogers, and Lieut. Sloan, of the Navy— 
amounting in all to about 400 men, and 50 canoes, 
with which they anticipate accomplishing much to- 


wards the close of this protracted war. Maj. Childs,| 74 


who was to have commanded the expedition, was} 
left sick at Fort Dallas. The posts South are gen- 
erally very healthy, with the exception of a few 
cases of slight fever, owing to the exposure of the 
men to the sua. 


numerously attended, and as-| ge 


P $10; James Imbrie $ 


The Tallahassee Star of the 28th ult. states, that 


a few days before, a party of Indians, supposed to! Sacrament, 


131 
number about thirty, visited the settlement of Mr. 
Morris Simms, in Jackson county, about twelve 
miles below Marianna, near the Chipola rivers, mar- 
dered hie two rs, the one seven, atid the 
other two years of age. The Jittle girls were found 
in the cowpen, pierced with spiked arrows, and their 
brains dashed out with lightwood knots. The Indians 
made good their retreat. 


Coat Trave.—Several boats loaded with, Coal 
on the 10th inst. din ct from 

auc unck. ore than boats had passed 
Easton, up to the Mh 

Denaware Canat.—We re to learn from 
New Hope, that the late heavy raina has caused an- 
other breach in the Delaware bie ion of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, at the point ‘which has been the 
source of so much interruption to business,expense, 
and loss of tolls to the State. 


MARRIED. 

July 27th, by the Rev. B. Carrell, of Waynesburg, Mr. 

to Miss Nancy Counren, all of Mifflin 
y 


DIED. ' 

i, on Friday, July 30th, in the 43d year of 
Homas Evans, for severat years a resident of 
Auguste, Georgia, but for four years past, of the cityof Phila- 
delphia. In the of this excellent man, we are 
called on to adore the inscrutable ways of God, w by this 
stroke, has cut off in the prime of life, and height ef useful- 
neas, an affectionate husband and: father, a 
of society, and a devoted and efficient officer in thé Charch 
of Christ. “ Be still and know that! am God.” _Mr. Evans 
was one among many instances of the happy efféci# of pious 
parental instruction in early life. In a conversation which 
the writer had with him, not long before his death, he men- 
tioned with gratitude to God, the beneficial i which. 
his strictly religious education had exétcised upon hie mind 
and conduct, when at an early age, from his fa- 
ther's home, and his native nom he was exposed to the dan- 
rous and corrupting snares of a large city. He could tee 
tify to the truth of the Scripture adage, “Train up a child in 
go; anil he is old, he will not depart 


While living in Au Mr. E 
of the Presbyterian churelf'there, On his removal to 


At Philadel 
his age, Mr. 


part in the 
the failure of his voice uish it. 
ip, ix the vis- 

&c., it ia be» 


responsible of 


While on prineiple ar- 
all who bore thei 
whatever name they were called: 
| asa merchant, he strove to maintain a Christies! 
integrity, and to avuid every thing which would bring 
on the cause of his Divine Master. To iedaie the 
thing needful,” 


salvation of his soul, was with him “ the one 
make money was an obj Seovadeny | portance, As 
useful, his death was peaceful 
. His last illness, which was affection 


his life was honourable and 
and ha 
roat, while it deprived him, in a great measure of 


of the 


, but I am-not able 


te 
blood of Christ has taken away the sting of Salk and tahhon 


Blessed - testi 
whw are called to bear rule in God's house, be enabied to fol» 


low him, as far as he followed Christ, and 
ministry, that we shall not be ashamed beleee ‘the a 
his coming! J. P. E. 


At Troy, New York, on the 8th instant, Marra D., 


daughter of the Rev. W. D. Sn 
months and 23 days.. 


MEETING ON BOARD SHIP. ' 

A meeting for religious worship, will be held, Providence 
on board the ship Thomas P. 
master, lying at Walnut street wharf, Philadelphia. to-mar- 
row (Sabbath) afternoon, 15th inst., at five orelock. The ser- 
vices will be conducted by the Rev. Dr. ‘Tyng of the Epte- 
copal Church, and O. glass, pastor of the Mariner's 
d the prove unfavourable, the ser- 

church, a few vods dis- 


ere will be an adjourned meeting of Pres , he 
by Divine igsion, in the Session Room of the frst Presi 
terian church of Baltimore, on the first T ot September 
(the 7th,) at 7 o’clock P. M., opening Sermon by Rev. G. W. 
Musgrave, Bishop of the third Presbyterian church of Itie 
more. Jno. P.Canter, Stated Clerk. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TEMPERANCE MEBTING. 
A meeting of the Printers of Philadelphia will be held 
eee evening, August 14, at 8 clocks in the Hall on 


street above Fifth, for the purpose of forming a Tempe- 
rance Association on the principle of total 
principle abstinence from 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


$20; S. Richards and family $25; Dr. J. M : 

McFarland and 4 gg 
0; J.C. Ca 

McCauley $5; S. Sibley $5; C. ein $5; 


S. Agnew 63; M . Ge 
cents; Mr. Harned $2; Miss Beck @1; Mrs. McAlester 


lecting small subscrip., $5, per M. L. Bevan, Fea. | 
Hanover, Dauphin — ‘congregation, per Rev. 
Snodgrass $26. Green Castle Presbyterian church, per J. 
T. Marshall Davie $35. Rocky River church, Cabanus ca. 
N. C, per Rev. J. F. Phifer, per A. R. Reeves, & Co. 95. 
Wheeling, Va. Presbyterian cen ion, per Z. pan? my cel- 
lection at Monthly Concert of Prayer, from January. to July. 
inclusive, $95.75. Philadelphia, Presbyterian ch. M 
Concert collection $7.67. Northumberland, Pa. collection in 
P terian church, per John R. » per W. S. Martien 
5. L dle Octarora, caster county, con- 
gregation, per Rev. J. Barr $33.53.~-Total $723.57. 
SOLOMON ALLEN, Agént, 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of Monies received during the months ¢ 
June and July, 1841. 
Central ch. Phila. Rev. Dr. MeFariand and Famil 
F. N. Buck $20; James Field $20; R. Soutter, Jr. wd 
V. Krug $10; R. B. Potter $5; Jamen.Wray @5; C. Cor- 
nelius $5; J Sibley $3; J. L. Barnes $3; S. Steinfeltz $3; 
Mrs. Olmstead $2; Theodore Davisson $2; Margaret McAl- 
lister $1; G. Torrance $1; A member $10; per R. Kenne- 
dy, O196. Tenth ch., Phila., Dr. A. W. Mitchell $50; 
ton $200: W. Sargent $10; J. Lough $5; Mrs. Mu 


$1—$266. Rev. R. B. McMullen and Lad 0. ; 
J. T. MeCoan, N. ¥. $187.50. Th 
do. do. $37.50. Through New 


Snodgrass, 
York, $80.10. Through 
$56.25, Rev. Jared De 
Rev. J. M. C. Bartley, rry $5. 
church of New Orleans, La. S. Franklin $130: 
count at 4 per cent, $125. ies of ninth Presb, ¢hurch: 
Phila. to coustitute Rev. A. Tudehope an Hon. Mem. $50 ; 
Scotch Presb. church New York, A. Robertson Walsh 950 ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Walsh $20; per Rev. Dr. McElroy $70; premi-. 
um on do. $2.10. A Friend 1000; miomendn $30. Mra. 
Spottswood, Ellicotts Mills, Md. $10. Presb. charch of Car 
lisle, by Robt. Irvine $115 29. Presb, of Newton, E. Green 
Treasurer, from Belvidere ch. $75. Sacred Fund first ch. 
Greenwich, N. Jersey, by J. Carter, Treasurer, $37—@312 
Total, $2295.24. J. B. Mrrcnerz, rer. 
The following sums have also been collected for the uaa of 
the Board of Education, at the following places, viz: at 
b. charch, E. T. 


W. Nisbet, Treas. Lonisville, ry 


wing. Presb. of New Y 
Presb. of Londonde Presb, 
lees dia 


N. York. Second street Pres 

MeCoun $50; Mrs. J. 'T. MeCoun $25; Mrs. 

$25 ; Geo. Vail $25; E.T.. Doughty $25; A. Nash $10; H. MN. 

Lockwood $10; other persons 1. At the Missi 

Rooms New York, Duane street charch N. York balance ¢ 

uthampton, Presb. c Frances Rheedea, 

from Brick church, York, tp 


Treasurer, $26. Additional 
S. Holmes, $10.—243.21 
acknowledged above $2819.45.: 
M. B. Hors, Sec. Bd. Ed. ~ 


Total, collections 
EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, has just issued the following Works : 
The Chief End ef Man. An exposition of the first an- 
By John Hall. One vol. 
of Christian faith ; particularly eternal election, 


grace in conversion, justification by faith, and the samis” per- | 


severance. Represenied and applied in five discourses. 
Jonathan Dickinson, A. M., formerly minister of the 
at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. One vol. 18mo. 

JAMES RUSSELL, 


Publishing Agent. 


N EW WORKS.—In press, by Hooxzr & Acuew, N. W- 

Corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
Maunder's Dictionary of Belles Lettres, bei 
two vo 
=f ae into No. 90, of the by 


aug 14 


a continuation. 
12mo. 


mons ; designed for vacant congregations and families, 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Pastor of the First 

hurch, Philadelphia. In 1 vol. 12m0. Containing 23 Ser- 
mons on the following subjects, viz: 

The freeness of the Gospel—The love of God in the life of 
a Saviour—Why will ye die?—The deceitfulness of the 
heart—Indecision in religion—The reasons why men are not 
Christians—The misery of forsaking God—God is worthy af : 
confidence— Repent Salvation easy—The principles on 
which a profession of rel should be e—Enemies 
of the the cross of Christ—Be not conformed to this world— 
The blessings of a benignant spirit—Secret 
Sabbath—Secret faulte—Preparat 
den of Dumah—The 


No, 
And for sale by the Book-eellers generally. 


EW PUBLICATIONS,—For sale by Hooxer & Ao- 
new, North-west corner = and Fifth streeta, 


¢ 


ntati and full 
the Rev. Wm. 


lor. Lectyres 
Expos 


Lord was precious in those 
grate the Presbyterian chureh | 
Pa., there is plain | 
thet 
ith three daughie 
city. he attac to the Tenth 
under the care of the Rev. 
y elected a Railing Elder. Here 
ong th would permit be w > artiv 
latter the more consistent! And ts DOU 
ability, after all, the ‘root of bitterness whence 
verfectiodism.eprings? If we would avoid the h which had called him to that 
of the church which had called him to that 
VOICe, Was NOt with severe.pains 
He contemplated the slow approach of the last oe 
who to him bore the character of @ friend, nor od enoery! 
with calm composure. If it was the Lord’s will, he desired 
ive, for the sake of his family, and the Church : 
to live, for the sake of his family ;/bat he 
was not afraid to die. The day before his death, he said 4 
: Cash received at Philadelphia, in July, 3841. 
: Weat Flanover, Pa. donation from Rev. James Snod 
$20. ee ge 10th church, Monthly Concert collec’ to 
Ist July, per J. Stille, Esq. $218.17. Philadelphia, Central 
church, a Member $50; M. Newkirk 925: 1. 
50 
om $1; 
l—total i8 J. PUL OTT mi neid 
effac 
J 
f 
| 
| ARNES’ PRACTICAL SERMONS.—Practica] Ser-: 
HEN PERK] 8, 
Philadel phia.- 
aug 14 
| uence on Sons. William Jay. The Jubilee Memorial: 
der sermons, meetings, 
~ Argyle 
7 v minmtry at Argy 
on rit Christianity. tenry Bilua 


*perehing ‘himself on 
| sally oak him.. The dog had nothing for it 


‘Yo toiowers of Gop, 


crowned! 
Tosbarg the glory they faye wou! 
Taith’s great "Author end ite End! 
~Fronr his exa}ed throne on high 
Regarile you with pitying eye 
He from his love to men below, 


the croseand all ite woe; 


‘The glory ofthe heavenly land. 


sasigned us let-us run, 
the prize is won | 
Se-let-us tread aMiction’s path, 
“x the wale of death; — 
ke hing Teayenward turn our eyes; 
crown of glory ia the prize! 


The London Patriot ives a skeleton of a 


the dhove ethyect, preached by the 
T.Binney- Thisrmay bea fairmaich to 

mi which excited much merriment 

the should on the mo- 
py ows out of the 
wes excitement of the English mind on the 
bject.of the repeal-of the corn lawe—a sub- 
in which “dissenters fetl a great interest. 
wre thesreligious portion of the Eng- 
}gammunity excited on'the elections now in 


git to this question, 


steameryare: almost entirely filled wit 


ish pulpits are vehicles of electioneer- 

uctions, it is po mary 

orerre text from Solomon’s ex- 
of productions 


| | with Hirem, king of 
and as a potitica 


1 production it contains 
and advice, as 


othex. They might have done as 
have done—expended the 
treasuries ies, and the blood of their 
vings and war—but they were 
most kings: They make no boast- 
their-own superior power or wisdom, but 
to repairthem. Solomon says to Hi- 
I-want wood, but my people are leéss 
yosres let me have the use of your 
bd i will repay you.’ Hiram, rejoicin 

wisdom of the offer, replies: * My 
nh make almost anything, but they can- 
make corn. You have plenty of corn. You 


= 
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pensations. To one he gives rich and wide 
territory; and more than they can use of the 
productions of the earth, and another has a 
aan territory, and a crowded and active 
Opula into @ narrow space. 
Pe Well, he evidently intends that as man is 
dent on man, that the nation which has 
skill and enterprize should exchange the pro- 
ductions of its industry with the nation which 
bes wheat, and the other productions of a rich 
soil. ‘To this. end he has ht nations to- 


gether by that great highway, the sea; for it is 
absurd to as divided by the 
sea. They are'really, by this beautiful ar- 
rangement of Providence—India and America 
“nearer far than if there had been no sea. 

2 Let us observe God’s approbation of trea- 
ties: they too made a treaty—this was not a 
treaty of «war or conquest ; no union to oppress 
other gations, but a pure, simple, commercial 
treaty; and God telis-us that was a mark of the 
wisdom of Solomon. A great officer complain- 
ed Jetely, that our army really was wearing out 
oF want of fighting--that every thing was set- 
ed now-a-days by treaties and protocols. May 
it‘always beso! War is man’s plan. Trea- 
ties are God’s plan. 

“*3. We may learn a lesson from the result 
of the treaty of peace; the more nations come 
together, the more they feel their several advan- 
tages and wants, so that: one can just supply 

at the other just wants; the more will the 
principles of peace prevail; and, 

. “Finally, we must learn as Christians to re- 
jotce in whatever tends thus to bring nations 
gether, and to promote will between 
; toaid in whatever seems likely to has- 
ten the time when nations shall beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears into 
in whatever may seem to fall 
ig With the designs of an Almighty ruler in 
thus dispensing to one nation one thing, and to 
soother nation another thing. This mutual de- 
pemnnee is evidently the end.intended by God ; 

us beware how we frustrate this end, and be 
found opposers of God.”—Puritan. 


mn ADVANTAGES OF SCIENCE. 

‘Mie. Holbrook, of Medway, the celebrated 
feunder, who has pufup a clock upon the 
plist church in this town, the present week, 
¥@ us a little incident of his life, which is 
) relating, if nothing more than to show 
importance of a knowledge of chemistry. 
immense pile of cinders and dross had ac- 
ulated near his foundry, which were sup- 
bé fearly worthless, and was used to 
stone walls, dc. <A foreigner, who hap- 
aun to be in town, examined the pile one day, 
and offered @100 for it. So large a price ex- 
cited ‘Mr. 'H."s suspicion that the cinders might 
contain valuable metal, and he declined selling 
it. The man then offered $200, which of course 
led his opinion, and after a little parley, 
stranger ‘acknowledged that he was ac- 
with a process by which valuable me- 
be extracted from the cinders, which 
: to divulge for a small compensation. 
nace and apparatus was constructed ac- 
mg to his and whole 
run through, mass of neglected 
telded a nett profit of $13,000. So 

knowing “how to do it.”— 


Offered 


NOVEL COMBAT. 
,a Newfoundland dog 
into the lake at Pittsville, in pursuit of 
two beautifal:swans and their cygnets, who were 
tranquilly navigating the lake. ‘The parent 
} immediately prepared toconvey their. 
ge-out of danger, the male bird gallantly | 
ri up the rear, like a man of war protect- 
ing ite convoy. The dog emboldened by their 
chase still more vigorously, when 
the: male Swan suddenly tacked about, and, by a 
from the water and 
assailant’s back, in- 


dexterous mane@uvre, eprang 


butto-dive, which he did to a considerable dis- 


way out, and home, of the 
his ‘master, while the beautiful bird 


| was the slave of sefisual passions ; like him, he 


| who fled -to him, and spantaneously liberated 


‘| losing party ; the strenuous supporter of exter- 


| person got safe on shore, all unscathed, except 


possible, for his family. 


_ breast and legs, from the effects of the fire. He 


AD MARAT. 21 
not a mere thirety tyrant. 


Dapten 
Bold,unpriac ,and daring, he that the 


end in. case justified the means; that no- 
provided it led to desira- 
Ble results; that nothing was impossible to those 


statute, a commanding front, a voice of thun- 
der, rendered him the fit leader of assagains 
more timid or legs ferocious than himself. A 
starving advocate.in 1789, he rose in audacity 
and eminence with: the public disturbances ; 
prodigal in expense, and drowned in debt, he 
had no chance, at any period, even of personal 
‘freedom, but in constantly advancing with the 
fortunes of the Revolution. Like Mirabeau, he 
was the terrific leader, orig BS ascendancy, 
of the ruling clas, but he shared the chhrac- 
ter, not of the patricians who commenced the 
Revolution, but of the plebeians who consum- 
mated its wickedness, .Inexorable in general 
measures, he was indulgent, humane, and even 
generous to individuals, the author of the massa- 
eres of the 2d September, he saved all those 


his personal adversaries from coma Indivi- 
| and elevation, and the safety of his party, were 
his ruling objects; a revolution appeared a game 
of hazard, where the stake was the life of the 


minating cruelty after the 10th August, he was 
|@mong the first to recommend a return to hu- 
| manity, after the period of danger was passed. 

Robespierre possessed a very different char- 
acter; without the external energy of his rival, 
without his domineering character or undaunt- 
ed cou ‘he-was wed with qualities 
which ultimately raised him to the head of af- 
fairs. ‘Though not splendid, his talents were of 
the most powerful kind; ungainly in appear- 
ance, with feeble voice, and vulgar accent, he 
owed his elevation chiefly to the inflexible ob- 
stinacy with which he maintained his opinions 
at a time when the popularcause had lost many 
of its supporters. -Under the mask of a 
iam was concealéd the incessant influence o 
vanity and selfishness; cautious in conduct, 
slow but implacable in revenge, he avoided the 
perils which proved fatal to so many of his ad- 
versaries, and ultimately established himself on 
their ruin. Insatiable in his thirst for blood, he 
disdained the more vulgar passions for money; 
at a time when he disposed of the life of every 
man in France, he resided in a small apart- 
ment, the only luxury of which consisted in 
images of his re, and the number of mir- 
rors which, in every direction, reflected its 
form. While the other leaders of the populace 
affected asqualid dress, and dirty linen, he alone 
appeared in elegant attire. An austere life, a 
deserved reputation for incorruptibility, a total 
disregard of human suffering, preserved his as- 
cendancy with the fanatical supporters of lib- 
erty, even thougti he had little in common with 
them, and nothmg grand or generous in his 
character. His terrible career is a proof how 
little, in lar commotions, even domineering 
vice is ultimately to be relied on, and how com- 
pletely indomitable perseverance, and the inces- 
sant prosecution of selfish ambition, can supply 
the want of commanding qualities. The ap- 
proach of death unveiled his real weakness ; 
when suceess was hopeless, his firmness desert- 
ed him, and the assassin of thousands met his 
fate with less courage than the meanest of his 
victims. 

Marat was the worst of the triumvirate. Na- 
ture had impressed the atrocity of his charac- 
ter on his countenance; hideous features, the 
expression of a demon, revolted all who ap- 
proached him. For more than three years his 
writing had incessantly stimulated the people to 
cruelty; buried in obscurity, he revolved in his 
mind the means of augmenting the victims of 


the Revolution. In vain repeated accusations 
were directed against him; flying from one sub- 
terraneous e to another, he still continued 


his infernal agitation of the public mind. His 
principles were, that there was no safety but in 
destroying the whole enemies of the Revolution; 
he was repeatedly heard to say, that there would 
be no security to the State, till 280,000 heads 
had fallen.. The Revolution produced many 
men who carried into execution more sanguin- 
ary measures; none who exercised so power- 
ful an influence in recommending them. Death 
cut him short in the midst of his releptiess ca- 
reer; the hand of female heroism prevented 
his falling a victim to the savage exasperation 
which he had so large a share in creating.— 
Allison’s History of the French Revolution. 


A HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE. 

In the 171st number of Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, there is a narrative detailing an in- 
stance of one of the most miraculous preserva- 
tions of human life, from destruction on board 
ship, that has almost ever occurred. It is un- 
der the title of “* A Hero in humble life,’’ and 
exhibits the self-denial and bravery of one 
James Maxwell (under the fictitious name of 
Cochrane,) a pilot, who, in the year 1827, was 
the individual means of saving the lives, to the 
number of betwixt seventy and eighty, of the 
passengers and crew of the Clydesdale steam- 
packet. This vessel was destroyed by fire on 
her voyage betwixt Glasgow and Belfast, and 
the preservation of those on board of her, by 
the pilot, is thus abridged from the article in 
Chambers’ Journal alluded to. 

“On its being ascertained that the only way 
to save those on board was to run the vessel 
ashore, the pilot then took the helmand fixed him- 
self to the spot. The fire, which the exertions 
of all the men could not keep under, soon raged 
with ungovernable fury, and keeping the en- 
gine in violent action, the vessel, one of the 
fleetest that had ever been built, flew through 
the water with incredible speed. All the pas- 
sengers were gathered to the bow, the rapid 
flight of the vessel keeping that part clear of the 
flames, while it carried the fire, flames, and 
smoke backward to the quarter deck, where the 
pilot stood like a martyr at the stake. Every 
thing ible wes done by the master, and 
crew to keep the place on which he stood de- 
luged with water, but this became every mo- 
ment more difficult and hopeless, for in spite 
of all that could be done, the flames seized 
the cabio under him, and his feet were literally 
roasted on the deck.’ Still he never flinched, 
for had he done so, all would have perished. 
At intervals, the motion of the wind threw 
aside the intervening mass of flame and smoke 
for a moment, and then might be heard ex- 
clamations of hope and gratitude, as the mul- 
titude on bow got a glimpse of the brave man, 
standing calm and fixed on his dreadful watch. 
By this time the vessel was within a stone-cast 
of the Galloway coast, girded, as it is with per- 
pendicular masses of rock, but every corner of 
which the pilot was acquainted with, and this 
enabled him to run her into an open space, and 
alongside a ledge of rock, upon which every 


the self-devoted one to whom they owed their 
lives.” 

The foregoing particulars, have been all as- 
certained to be true. Poor Maxwell, however, 
was so injured, and his ‘constitution so shatter- 
ed, by his exertions and sufferings on that aw- 
ful occasion, that he has never been the same 
man since. For several years subsequent to 
that occurrence, he was employed as a pilot by 
one of the most respectable steam companies 
on the Clyde, but for a long time he has not 
been able to do a hands turn. He is now com- 
pletely bed-ridden (in fact, in a dying state,) 
and labouring under severe rheumatism of the 


hasa wife and six children, the eldest only 
fourteen years of.age, and all are completely 
destitute. Several persons in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are endeavoufiug to raise a fund to 


who bad the courage toattempt it. A gigantic) 


alleviate his presept necessities, and to provide, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY, 
. The. following. description of some late dis- 
coveries in the Mammoth Cave, are taken from 
the Journal of Commerce. give new in- 
terest to one of the most wonderful objects o/ 
curiosity in our countfy: — 

“ There are two guides at the cave, but in 
case of a gteat préss of company, jwo or three 
more officiate. The best guide is Stephen. He 
has made. many discoveries, and although. he 
has acted as a guide for a number of years, 
takes great pleasure in accompanying visiters, 
and penetrates its most remote ramifications. 
Upon interrogating him in regard to the cave, 
he remarked that it would take any one two 
weeks to walk over as antch of itas he knew, 


‘and that as much more remained to be explorr 


ed. Stephen, in appearance, resembles an I[n- 
dian, having long. black hair, and a copper co- 
loured skin. No later than November last, he, 
when acting as cicerone for a German gentle- 
man, made one of the most interesting discove- 
ries of the cave. This visiter was quite as en- 
thusiastic in respect to the cave, and as anx- 
ious to make discoveries as Stephen was to 

ratify him. ‘They penetrated the cave within 
half a mile of the river, when Stephen pointed 
out to him an opening not exceeding four feet 
square; they entered this, and afler yoing a 
short distance, found themselves in a cave of 
considerable size, which seemed to take a di- 
rection in the course of the cavern’s mouth. 
After walking about a mile in this branch, their 

rogress was suddenly arrested by an abrupt, 
indeed a perpendicular descent or termination 
of the rock on which they stood. All beyond, 
above, and below, was perfect darkness. At a 
distance they heard the fall of water: but no 
idea had they of the space before, of the depth 
below, or the height above them. 

“They returned, and reported the charac- 
ter of their discovery. No attempt was made 
to descend this precipice for a month, when 
some gentlemen from the adjoining county de- 
termined on making the effort. A strong rope 
was obtained, and upon reaching the spol, the 

uide consented to be tied around the body, and 
fet down into this dark and unexplored region. 
This was done, and he did not descend more 
than thirty feet before he exclaimed, I am on 
the side of a hill, untying the rope he descend- 
ed the hill ninety or one hundred feet, enrap- 
tured by the appearance of a magnificent dome 
of great width and height, and a cataract tumb- 
ling from its top. Having gratified himself in 
beholding this splendid spectacle, he ascended 
the hill to the point from whence he embarked, 
and the other guide manifesting a desire to join 
him, was let down by the visiters. ‘They con- 
tinued ascending the hill (and not without diffi-, 
culty) to its summit, and there beheld the most 
awfully grand and sublime sight of this famous 
cavern. The top of the hill 1s quite level, em- 
bracing an area of an acre in extent. The bot- 
tom is of rock, having innumerable indenta- 
tions, about the size of a large tea cup, and 
lined with crystals of the carbonate of lime. 
A few feet from the wall of this spacious hall, 
are stalagmite columns (the number I have for- 

otten,) of the most gigantic size and attitude. 

he distance to the ceiling above is two hun- 
dred and eighty feet, as measured by Mr. Lee, 
civilengineer. This fact in regard to the eleva- 
tion of the ceiling, and the location of the 
great hall was subsequently ascertained by find- 
ing in this spot, never before trodden by man, 
an iron lamp. The astonishment of the guides, 
as well as that of all the party in beholding this 
lamp, can easily be imagined, and to this day 
they would have been ignorant of its history 
but for the accidental circumstance of an old 
man being at the cave, who thirty years ago, 
was engaged as a miner in the manufacture of 
salt petre, for Wilkins and Gratz. Upon seeing 
the lamp, he said the place where it was found, 
was directly under the little Bat room pit, (a 
fact which surprised all,) that during the years 
1810 to 1814, Charles Wilkins, of Lexington, 
and Hymen Gratz, of Philadelphia, were exten- 
sively engaged in the cave manufacturing salt 
petre, anda Mr. Gatewood informed Mr. Wil- 
kins that he thought the richest salt petre earth 
was under the little Bat room pit; the depth of 
this pit was then unknown. Mr. Wilkins there- 
fore got a rope forty-five feet long,to the end of 
which he tied with a string this identical lamp. 
In letting the rope down, the string caught on 
fire, and down fell the lamp. Mr. Wilkins made 
an offer of two dollars to any one of the work- 
men (slaves) who would descend the pit, and 
bring the lamp up. His offer was accepted by 
a man called, in consequence of his diminutive 
size, ‘little Dave.’ Little Dave had the rope 
tied securely round his waist, and was let down, 
holding a torch in his hand its entire length, he 
was then pulled back by the workmen, and so 
alarmed was the poor fellow, that it was with 
difficulty he could articulate. Dave remarked 
that no sum would tempt him to try again for 
the lamp, and related the most marvellous ac- 
counts of what he saw. He was suspended at 
a height above the level below of two hundred 
and forty feet. Such is the history of the lamp 
as related by the old man, Holton. To ascer- 
tain if his views in respect to the place where 
the lamp was found were correct, the guides 
went to the spot where they found it, and per- 
sons at the pit above could be heard by those 
below, and sticks thrown down were brought 
out. From the mouth of the cave to this pit 
does not exceed a mile, yet to reach the grand 
apartment immediately under it, you have to 
perform a circuit of at least three miles. For- 
eigners who have visited this section of the cave,” 
have declared that a view of it alane, would 
compensate them for a trip across the Atlan- 
tic.” 


From Wilde's Voyage to Madeira, &c. 
ASCENDING A PYRAMID. 


Mr. Wilde gives an account of his ascent to 
the summit of one of the pyramids: 

Persons can have no possible conception of 
the vastness of those monuments without stand- 
ing beside them, looking from their base to their 
summits; measuring with the eye of sight their 
huge dimensions, and with the eye of mind 
measuring back the ages upon ages that they 
have there remained. No noisy, rapturous ex- 
pression of surprise or wonder breaks from the 
traveller; no hastening forward to rush into the 
interior ; with me at least it was a calm, sub- 
dued, speechless, but elevated and lasting, feel- 
ing of awe and admiration, which took posses- 
sion of my very soul. Could | embody all the 
overwhelming thoughts that rushed across my 
mind, I we say the uppermost was that of 
time—time, standing as a particle of eternity, 
is written on these edifices the greatest human 
industry ever reared, or human pride or vanity 
can boast of. 

A line of camels slowly pacing across the 
dreary waste, on which they stand, or a Beda- 
wee careering his horse beside the base, give, 
by the comparison, some faint idea of their stu- 
pendous size; and an Arab pironetting his 
charger on the sphinx afforded me the desired 
contrast, at the same time that it showed me 
what was the magnitude of that emblem of 
Egyptian reverence and superstition. 

The pyramid was first built ine steps, o 
courses of enormous stones, each row placed 
the breadth of itself within the course beneath. 
Some stones in the base of this pyramid are 
larger than those of Cheops, and [rom four to 
five feet in depth, so that we had to clamber 
over them on our hands; but in this, | was as- 
sisted by the guides, one an old man, the other 
about forty, both of a mould which, for combi- 
nation of strength and agility, [ do not think | 
ever saw surpassed. We soon turned to the 
north, and finally reached 'the outer casing on 
the west side. All this was very laborious, to 
be sure, though not very dangerous; but here 
was an obstacle that I knew not how they them- 
selves could surmount, much less how I ome 
possibly rhaster; for above our heads jutted| 


out like an eave,.or coping, the lower stones 

the coating, which still remain, and retain a 
smooth polished surface. As considerable pre- 
caution was necessary, the men made me take 
off my hat, coat, and shoes, at this place; the 
younger then placed his raised aud extended 


bands against the projecting edge of the lower| 


stone, which reached to above his chin, and 
the elder, taking me in his arms, as | would a 
child, placed my feet on the other’s shoulder, 
and my body fiat.on the smooth surface of the 
stone: in this position we formed an angle with 
each other, and here! remained for upwards of 
two minutes, till the older man went round, and 
by some other means contrived to get over the 
projection, when creeping along the line of 
junction of the casing, he took my hands, drew 
me up to where he:was above me, and then let- 
ting down his girdle, assisted to mount up the 
younger, but less.active, and less daring climb- 
er of the two. -We then proceeded much as 
follows: One of them got on the shoulders of 
the other, and so gained the joining of the 
stone above, which was often five feet asunder; 
the upper man then helped me in a similar ac- 
tion, while the lower pushed me up by the feet. 
Having gained this row, we had often to creep 
for some way along the joining, to where an- 
other opportunity of ascending was afforded. 
In this way we proceeded to the summit; and 
some idea may be formed of my feelings, when 
it is recollected, that all these stones of such a 
span are highly polished, are set at an angle 
less than forty-five degrees, and that the places 
we had to grip with our hands and feet were 
often not two inches wide, and their height 
above the grownd upwards of four hundred 
feet ; a single stip of the foot, or a slight gust 
of wind, and, from our position, we must all 
three have been dashed to atoms, long before 
reaching the ground. 

The grandeur and extent of the picture that 
now presented itself from this giddy height was 
almost as intoxicating as the ascent [ had just 
completed. Around me lay the vast plain of 
interminable sand, that marked the Libyan 
and African deserts, the scorching echoless wil- 
derness which mingled with the clear blue of 
the atmosphere at the horizon. Ina sloping 
vale, bounded by massive rocks, the unvaried 
hue of barrenness was enlivened by what ap- 

red to me a narrow silver ribbon, that wound 
its tortuous course for miles and miles, as it 
seemed to rise out of the junction of sand and 
sky above, and was lost to vision as it sunk 
into it in a similar manner. Its banks were 
green and verdant, with the richest foliage, and 
groves of Tr palms were now and then re- 
lieved by the gleam of noon-day light, that 
glanced from the snow-white minaret, or the 
stately dome of a marabut. This ribbon was 
the river Nile—its banks the land of Egypt. 

The thousand pinnacles of the mosques of | 
Cairo rose to view beyond the goodly land; t 
white sail of the kanghia looked but as a sea- 
bird’s wing, and the drove of camels as a black 
dotted line upon the plain beneath. The whole 
of the pyramids were below me, almost at my 
feet. 


BRITISH ORIENTAL NAVIGATION, 

The British East India Company have now 
five steam ships employed in conveying passen- 
gers and the over-land mail between Suez and 
Bombay, by the way of the Red Sea. These 
average about seven hundred tons, are propel- 
led by engines of between two and three hundred 
horse power, In addition to these five mail 
steamers actually plying on the Red Sea, there 
are four others nearly completed for the same 
service. Each of these steamers carries from 
two to four guns, chiefly 32 pounders. The 
nine vessels cost upwards of two millions of 
dollars. 

The voyage to Suez out and in is 5984 miles, 
and is commonly performed, including all de- 
lays, in 38 to40 days. The stay at Suez is 
about 100 houf& The coal alone cosis from 
£2,500 to£3,000 for each voyage up the Red 
Sea, and the total cost of coal for all the vessels 
is upwards of £30,000. The number of pas- 
sengers of all descriptions for two years preced- 
ing May 1840, was, from Suez, 234—for Suez, 
255—these include servants and children.—Sa- 
lem Gazaite. 

REPUBLICS OF EUROPE. 

Besides Switzerland, the chief of these was 
formed by the Hanse ‘Townes, a powerful com- 
mercial and political association in Germany, 
commenced in 1241, and very —e to the 
seventeenth century. Since 1630, the Hansea- 
tic League has been limited to Hamburg, and 
Lubec. ‘I'hese having a vote in the German 
Diet, on questions affecting their interest. 

San Marino.—A small republic of twenty- 
two square miles, in Italy, with 7000 people; a 
revenue of $14,590, an army of less than 70 
men. The capital has.a population of 500. It 
has existed for 1400 years, with a mixture of 
aristocracy, and democracy, under the protec- 
tion of the Pope. Religion, Roman Catholic. 

Anpora.—A republic in the Pyrenese, con- 
taining 200 square miles, and 15,000 people ; 
Andora, the capital, has 2000 inhabitants.— 
Governed by a chief magistrate, who is elected, 
and two officers, one appointed by the bishop of 
Urgel, and the other by the king of France. 

sracow.—A small Polish republic, formed 
and protected by the allied kings in 1815. Five 
hundred square miles, and has 124,000 inhabi- 
tants; Cracow, the capital, has 27,000 inhabi- 
tants. A mound at Cracow, erected to the me- 
mory of Kosciusko, is 310 feet high. Religion, 
Roman Catholic.— World in a Pocket Book. 


THE BRITISH MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 

Among the remarkable persons to be seen at 
Washington, besides the President, Heads of De- 
partments, and Members of both Houses of 
Congress, the British Minister, Mr. Fox, de- 
serves mention. - This gentleman, a near rel- 
ative of Lord Holland, is upwards of sixty years 
of age; he has the reputation of being amiable 
and learned; but he is so rarely seen, either in 
his own house or out of it, that it is regarded as 
quite an event to have met with him. His ap- 
pearance indicates feeble health, and his habits 
are quite sufficiegt to account for this. Instead 
of rising at fout in the morning, like the ex- 
President, John Quincay Adams, he goes to the 
opposite extreme, of not quitting his bed till one 
or two in the afternoon; and he avoids mingling 
with society, either at home or elsewhere, as if 
it were naturally distasteful to him. Book auc- 
lions, which are frequent here, sometimes tempt 
him, but scarcely anything else can draw him 
out. He has the reputation of being a great 
entomologist, and it is said that his greatest hap- 
piness consists in the frequent receipt of cases 
of insects from the various parts of the world in 
which he has either travelled or resided, or 
where he has friends or correspondents. His 
life is therefore probably as happy, in the sol- 
itude to which he geems to have voluntarily de- 
voted himself, as that of men who seek their 
pleasure from other sources; but his influence 
upon society is absolutely nothing. —Bucking- 
ham’s America. 


A COAT OF MANY COLOURS. 

It is to this day the custom in the East to 
adorn favourite or beautiful children with a gar- 
ment of many colours. Crimson and purple, 
and other colours, are often tastefully sewed to- 
gether. A child having a garment of this de- 
scription, it is believed that noevil spirits will 
injure him. Children seldom wear them after 
they are eight years of age; but it must have 
been the custom of the ancients referred to in the 
Bible, to wear them longer, as we read of Tamar 
having “a garment of divers colours upon her ; 
for with such robes were the king’s daughters 
that were virgins apparelled.” The reason 
given for Israel bestowing a dress of this de- 
scription én Joseph, was, that “Israel loved 
Joseph more than all his children, because he 
was the-son of his old age; and he made him a 
coat of many colours.”—Roberts’ Scriptural | 
Illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Farmers Dowt Sell your Ashes.— According 
to late discoveries in -Agfitaltural Chemistry, 
Professor Liebig says, that iif taking the hay 
from meadows, the principal cause of exhaustion 
to the soil, is the loss of the potash contained in 
the hay’; and that this may be readily restored 
by sowing the meadow with a thin covering of 
wood ashes. . 

1 once heard a very successful farmer say, 
that he never suffered a bushel of ashes to be 
sold from his farm; that it was worth fifty 
cents a bushel to sow on grass and corn.— New 


Genesee Farmer. 


Wealth.—As for money, neglect it not; but 
note that there is no necessity of being rich for 
there -be as many miseries beyond riches as on 
this side them ; and if you have a competence, 
ae it with a meek, cheerful, and thankful 

rt. 


Comparison of New Yorkwith the Princi- 
pal Cities of Europe.—The population of the 
city of New York, by the census of 1840 is 
312,932. Only six of the European cities now 
surpass it, us follows: : 


1. London and suburbs, 1,650, 00 
2. Paris, 900,000 
3. Constantinople, 600,000 
4. St. Petersburg, 450,000 
5. Naples, 364,000 
G. Vienna, 333,000 
The cities next in population are— 
Lisbon, . 260,000 
Moscow, 250,000 
Berlin, _ 240,000 
*Dublin, 204,000 
*Glasgow, 202,000 
Amsterdam, 201,000 
Madrid, 201,000 
* Manchester, 187,000 
* Liverpool, 185,000 
Palermo, 173,000 
Lyons, 165,000 
*Edinburgh, 162,000 
Rome, 154,000 


* By the census of 1831 this was about the popu- 
lation of these cities. ‘I'he census of Great Britain 
for 1841, now being taken will show a great in- 
crease. 


The Press in India.—The newspaper press 
of India has recently been making an extraordi- 
nary advance in importance as a vehicle of ori- 
ginal information on Indian affairs. The principal 
establishment, that of the Bombay Times, be- 

n to send home monthly summaries for the 
iret time in October last, and then despatched be- 
twixt 300 and 400. It now issues about ten times 
this number. ‘Two years since, a few hundred 
newspapers only were sent home from I[ndia al- 
together now there are from 8000 to 10,000 
despatched by each steamer. 


We once heard an intelligent farmer declare 
that the annual profit of a hive of bees was 
equal to the profit on an acre of wheat. If this 
is a fact, we should suppose every farmer would 
engage in the business, in a small way at least. 
There is sometimes a difficulty in having more 
than one hive swarming at atime. This may 
be avoided by sprinkling a little water on the 
bees hanging about on the outside of the hive, 
they probably think it a natural shower, retire 
to the hive, and appear again in about half an 
hour.—Bangor Courier. 


As some men were employed in digging gault 
last week in Haddenam Fen, Isle of Ely, and 
had got about five feet below the surface, their 
spades came in contact with a hard substance. 
On removing the soil, they discovered it to be 
an ancient canoe, bottom upwards, in length 
twenty-six feet, and in breadth something above 
four feet, with rowlocks for three pairs of oars; 
about five feet in length was broke off the canoe 
in getting it out. It appeared on close inspec- 
tion to be hollowed out from the trunk of a sin- 
gle tree. How long it may have remained em- 
bedded in tbe soil, or whether it was used by 
our Saxon ancestors, or by the Romans, it is 
impossible to say; but many centuries have 


elapsed since its formation.— Cambridge paper. 


The Boxhill Tunnel of the Great Western 
Railway.—The entire line, as had been an- 
nounced, was opened to the public on Wednes- 
day, and now the trains are running regularly, 
according to the hours stated between those 
places, and still further, on the Bristol and 
Exeter line as far as Bridgewater. The last 
and greatest difficulty of this superb railway— 
the Boxhill tunnel—is now triumphantly over- 
come, and remains a splendid monumient of the 
industry and of the genius of this country, 
equal, if not superior, to any that the ingenuity 
and perseverance of man.have ever accomplish- 
ed. In order that our readers may form some 
idea of the Boxhill tunnel, we may here remark, 
that it is within a few yards of two miles in 
length, and that it runs 306 feet below the 
surface of the earth and that a great portion 
of it has been cut out of the solid rock. One 
mile and a quarter of this is lmed with ma- 
sonry, the quantity of excavation was about 
300,000 yards, and the number of bricks used 
was near twenty millions. One ton of gun- 
powder was used for blasting, and one ton of 
candles were consumed per week for upwards 
of two years and a-half, and 300 horses have 
been daily employed in it. The solidity of the 
work, the symmetry of the entire arch, and the 
beauty of its two fronts, built of picked Bath 
stone, commanded universal admiration. The 
three great desiderata of a tunnel, viz., ab- 
sence from danger, darkness, and damp, have 
been in this perfectly acquired. It is so dry 
within that one might walk through in slippers. 
It is lighted by six shafts, which give by day a 
very sufficient light, and is as safe as any other 
part of the line. 


M. Gantillon, of Lyons, France, has recently 
invented a loom for working tapestry, the pro- 
ductions of which, say the French papers, rival 
those of the Gobelins. This loom will finish 
in a fortnight a work which would employ the 
Gobelins from six to eight years, and by it the 
copy of a large picture may be reduced to any 
smaller scale, which the Gobelins cannot do; 
and finally the cost of the tapestry is very mo- 
derate. 7 

Insects in Chalk.—Professor Ehrenberg has 
made some remarkable discoveries in the course 
of his various experimentson chalk. He found 
that a cubic inch possessed pe of a mil- 
lion of microscopical animaleule : consequently, 
a pound weight of chalk contains about ten 
millions of these animaleule. From his re- 
searches it appears probable that all the strata 
of chalk in Europe are the product of micro- 
scopical animalculw, most of them invisible to 
the naked eye. 


The Newsvendors’ Annual Dinner.—On 
Thursday, the servants of the newsvendors of 
the metropolis partook of their annual dinner 
at Mr. Bryant's, White Conduit Tavern, Is- 
lington. About two o’clock upwards of 300 
boys sat down to dinner, and seemed highly de- 
lighted with the festive scene. At four o’clock 
precisely upwards of 200 men and their wives 
also sat down to an excellent dinner, which ap- 
peared to give general satisfaction. The great- 
est convivality and good humour appeared to 
prevail. After the cloth was removed, the 
chairman gave “‘ The health of her Majesty the 
Queen, and may she live to see a happy, long, 
and prosperous reign ;” this toast was received 
with the most tremendous cheering, with three 
times three and one cheer more. 


Lit Curiosity.—At one of the Book- 


stores in New. York there is a.copy of Pliny on 
good paper, with a large margin and clear type, 


printed in 1476. ‘The New York American 
says it is therefore three hundred and sizty- 
Jive year's old, and cost at the time it was print- 
ed, certainly not less than $50, which would 
amount now, computing at seven per cent. per 
annum compound interest, to seven thousand 
nine hundred and forty-four million, four hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand, nine hundred 
and forty dollars and eighty-four cents! It 
can be bought we understand, for twenty dol- 
lars ; and is in remarkable good preservation. 


AN APPALLING SCENE ON BOARD A SLAVER: 

The British brig Fawn, recently arrived at 
Berbice, having in charge a Portuguese built 
brig, which had been captured as a slaver, after 
a chase of eight hours. The k of the 
Fawn furnishes the following details: 

On the 19th of February, 1841, lat. 22 30, 
long. 40 west, Cacupos, on the coast of Brazil, 
about eighteen miles, observed a large. brig 
standing in for the land, altered our course so 
as to cut her off if possible. On approaching, 
she appeared not to have theleast idea of our 
being a man-of-war—allowed her to close with- 
in range of our 32 pounder—fired a gun over 
her, and another as quick as possible ahead— 
she then up with her helm, attempted to run, 
but appeared in great confusion. 

We continued to thrgw the shot over, ahead, 
and astern of her, without intention of striking 
as we were positive of slaves being on board ; 
after a short time she was increasing her dis- 
tance; Lieut. Foote then determined to put a 
shot into her hull, but with great regret, on ac- 
count of the unfortunate beings on board. Shots 
were then thrown close under her stern-twice— 
athird was about to fired, when we observed 
her round to. In about twenty minutes, we 
came up and boarded her. The slaves were all 
below with the hatches cn; on turning them up, 
a scene presented itself, enough to sicken the 
heart even of a Portuguese. 


The living, the dying, and the dead, huddled ably supy 


together in one mass. Some unfortunates ip 


the most disgusting state of small pox, in the/| thor has made 


confluant state, covered from head to foot, dis- 
tressingly ill with ophthalmia, a few perfectly 
blind; others, living skeletons, with difficulty 
crawled from below, unable to bear the weight 
of their miserable bodies. Mothers with young 
infants hanging at their breasts, unable to give 
them a drop of nourishment. How they had 
brought them thus far appeared astonishing. 
All were perfectly naked. Their limbs were 
excoriated from lying on the hard plank for so 
long a period. On guing below the stench was 
insupportable. How beings could breath such 


an atmosphere and live, appeared incredible. | Com 


Several were under the plank, which was called 
the deck, dying—one dead. | 

We proceeded to Rio Janeiro with the prize. 
On the passage we lost thirteen, in the harbour 
twelve, from small pox and debility—a number 
also died on board the recovery ship ** Crescent.” 
After clearing the hold, and fumigating the brig, 
it was determined by Mr. Ousley, the British 
Minister, to send the brig with apart of her cargo, 
for adjudication, to the nearest Colony, under 
the command of Mr. G. Johnstone, mate of the 
Fawn. We sailed onthe 16th of March, with 
one hundred and eighty, well provided with 
medicines, and directions in what manner to 
use them. ‘Tapioca and lime juice were also 
provided. Notwithstanding all the care that a 
small crew could bestow on them, we unfortun- 
ately lost twenty, chiefly from scurvy and gen- 
eral debility. ‘This unfortunate brig left Bahia 
fort, on the coast of Benguela, with five hundred 
and ten negroes! and thirteen days after, on 
her capture, she had but 375! 


THE BEE BUSINESS, 

Mr. Rice, of Ripley, Erie county, Pa., has 
an extensive establishment for keeping bees. 
Twenty years ago he had one swarm, from 
which in 12 years, he had 396 swarms. The 
Erie Gazette states that they had then become 
so powerful that they commenced depredations 
on the neighbouring tribes, going out on predato- 
ry excursions to the distance of two or three 
miles, much to the annoyance of the unfortunate 
neighbours. He then killed off a:mumber of 
swarms and obtained over two tons of honey 
for the New York market. He has now adopt- 
ed the patent hives for a part of his bees, in 
which small glass drawers are placed in the up- 
per part, with small apertures for access from 
the main part of the hive. In this way, by 
drawing the slides the bees can be seen at work, 
and the amount of honey ascertained. When 
filled, the drawer can be removed, and the place 
supplied by another, without destroying the in- 
dustrious insects. 


TRADE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

A great trade is now carried on every year 
between Russia and China, consisting chiefly, 
on the part of the Chinese, in the barter of tea 
for various kinds of Russian merchandise. 
The quantity of Russian merchandise sent 
last year to Kiachta,a small frontier trading 
town, exceeded 24,000,000 rubles—and the 
quantity of tea imported amounted to 80,000 
chests—of which 35,000 were of the finest sorts, 
the remaining 45,000’ being of inferior quality. 
There are about thirty different species of tea. 
Of the green, which is distinguished from all the 
others in form and taste, only from 100 to 200 
chests are imported. 

A kind of tea is imported by the Russians, 
which, we believe, has never been introduced 
into this country, called tile tea, the leaf of which 
resembles a tile in form, and has also much so- 
lidity. It is prepared in quite a different man- 
ner from common tea, being stewed with milk, 
butter, salt, and herbs, and served up as a dish; 
it is, accordingly, rather an article of food than 
of beverage. The Russians do not use it them- 
selves but sell it to the Armenians and Tartars, 
who distribute it to the Caucassian provinces 
and Eastern Siberia. The Calmucks, Kirg- 
heses and Burats consume the greater part of it. 
Besides tea the Chinese bring other articles to 


Kiachta, thechief of which are satin, crape, | ceeded 


pipes, toys, cakes of ink, and colours; but the 
value of these does not altogether, amount to 
30,000 rubles banco.— Boston Journal. 


GLASS-WEAVING. 

Few are aware that glass is now woven with 
silk, although its brittle nature would appear to 
render such a method of manufacturing it im- 
possible. The fact, however, is indisputable, 
the new material being substituted for gold and 
silver thread, than etiher of which it is more 
durable, possessing besides the advantage of 
never tarnishing. What is technically called 
the warp, that 1s, the long-way of an 
- manufactured article, is composed of silk which 
forms the body and groundwork, on which the 
pattern in glass appears as the weft or cross- 
work, The requisite flexibility of glass thread 
for manufacturing purposes is to be ascribed to 
its extreme firmness, as not less than fifty or 
sixty of the original threads (produced by steam- 
engine power) are required to form one thread 
for the loom. The process is slow, as not more 
than a yard can be manufactured in twelve 
hours. The work, however, is extremely beau- 
tiful and comparatively cheap, isasmuch as no 
similar stuff, where bullion is really introduced, 
can be purchased for any thing like the price at 
which this is sold: added to this, it is, as far as 
the glass is concerned, imperishable. Soui.e ad- 
mirable specimens of the manufactured article 
may be seen in the Polytechnic Institute, Regent 
street, especially two patterns of silver on a blue 
and red ground, and another of gold on crimson. 
The Jacquard-loom by. which it is woven may 
also be seen at the same establishment. 

The loom is called after its ingenious inven- 
tor, J. M. Jacquard, and at a late meeting of the 
institute, of British architects, there was exhibit- 
ed a woven portrait of him, representing him in 
his workshop, planning the construction of the, 
beautiful which now bears his name. 


Atonement; 


loom- | Si 


M. Jacquard,” is woven with such truth and 
delicacy as to resemble a fine line engraving : 
it is the work of Didier, Petit & Co. “ We 
learned,” says the Mechanics’ Magazine, “that 
there were one thousand threads in each square 
inch (French) in both the warp and the woof ; 
and that twenty-four thousand bands of card 
were used in the mavufacture, each band lar 
enough to receive one thousand and fifty 
holes. Owing to the black threads passing un- 
der them, the tone of the hightest light was gray, 
though this was scarcely perceptible. The 
great difficulty was, it is said keeping the broad 
margin round.the picture perfectly even in 
colour, and regular at the lines forming the 
edge of the picture.”——London Times. 


M. Krebs, D.D., of the erian 

gers street, New York. Just 
WM. S. MARTTEN, 

Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadel phie. 


ICK'S THEOLOGY.—The subecribers have published 

a new edition of Lectures on by the late Rev. 
tion, Geoyitinrs, Gleagow ; and Professor of Theology’ 
tion, riars, Wj; to 
Uni Secemion Church. Published under the auperintea- 
dence of hia Son, with a Preface, Memoir, dec, by the Ameri- 
can Editor, The whole com in two _—one large 
Octavo, J. WHETHAM & SON, Pwblishers, 

144 Chesnut street, Philadeiphia. 

The above valuable work is used as a’Text Book in many 
of our Seminaries. 

among the man we select the following: 
“"Dhe late Dr. Dick has long been 
an Theological writer, and this posthumous publication 
will still more to elevate his reputation. It contains 
one hundred and five lectures which were originally address- 
ed to students in Divinity and revised by the author at differ- 
ent times with great care. ‘They constitute a body of ‘Thee 
logy upon strictly Calviniatic principles; but at the same 
age propened aad poorer 
ox are 
fully defended Methodist. 

The following is from the . 
Professor of Didactic and Polemic legge 
logical Seminary Pri . New J » he says, 
accession to our 


ians, especially some langu ; 
ment of the work; for in we do not want novelties 
but a clear exhibition of the truths believed from the 
ning.” 7 

ONDON PRIMER.—Lacy’s Picture Primer, or Speil- 
L ing and Reading taught in an easy and familiar man- 
ner, with upwards of 100 cuts, 72 pages, 18mo. London.— 
Just received and for sale at Twelve end a half cenm A 


liberal discouns made to those who to sell again. — 
AMERICAN 8.8. UNION, 
aug 7—3t 146 Chestnut street, Phi 


EW BOOKS.—Just published and for sale by Henry 
Peaxins, 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—A Man- 
ual for Y Church Members, by Leonard Bacon, pastor 
of the Firat Church in New Haven, second edition, The 
heasive Church, or Christian Unity and Ecciesiasti- 
nioa. Thomas H. Vail, Salvation for 
Sermon preached in Philadelphia, May, 
1841, belore the Board of Foreign Missions 6f the Presbyte- 
rian Chureh. By J. wy Annals of the Poor. By the 
Rev, h Ric A. The Moral Influencegs, 
ie Duties connected with Great Cities. 
ohn Todd. With @ great variety of Religious, 
ous, and Juvenile Books constanily on hand, and for sale as 
ve. aug 


OBERT CARTER, Classical, and Miscel- 


Exercise; 12mo. uirer Durected an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the : i v. 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of and the Lily 
of God; F. W. Krummacher, Author of “ Elijah the 


by Dr. F. 
Tishbite,” &c.;12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s Communicants’ Cetéechigm; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises, 
ew Edition; rrowing, Yet Rejoicing; . 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; a 

12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev, Joseph Alleine, 
B., Author of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. _Wat- 
son's Apology for the Bible; 18mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo, 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 


in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Oatechiem Explained; Fisher and Erskine; I2mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other ; me. The Extent of the 


Howard Malcom, A, M.; 12mo. The Life 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Pringeton, N. J.; 12mo, Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of‘ Dairyran’s Daughter,’ &c,; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. 8. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. 7 Adam; 13mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown's Catechiam for Children; 18mo. Do. 38ma. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
in ew kditi Ob- 
servations; ]12mo. 
The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vols. 12me 
Contents.—V ols. 1 and 2, on Natural ;8 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of ristianity ; 5. 
Moral and Mental Philosophy, —this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 


which is entirely new ; 7, ene 
half of which has never before been published. 

R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 
Theological, Classical, Miscellaneous, and Books, to 


the trade, couatry merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommodating terms. 


Orders promptly atiended to, and the books well packed, 
warded to all 


and for of the country. 
7” Orders from Clergymen and Students at e distance 
promptly sifpplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
anced prices. feb 6—tf 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—Life of Nich- 
olas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, Bishop of the Moravien 
Church. Vanderhoots Hebrew Bible. Hahn's do. do. Ward- 
law's Lectures on Ecclesiastes. Historical Illustrations of 
the Origin and Progress of the Passions, and their induence 
on the conduct of mankind. Evusebius’s Eeciesiastica> Hie 
pr Rev. Thomas Chalmers’ Works, 7 vols. 8vo. Memoiz 
of Dr. Griffin. By Wm. B. Sprague, D.D. Cranmer and his 
Times. Luther and his Times. Warburton's Divine 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. Witsius on the Covenants, do. do, 
vin’s Commentary on the Psalms, 3 yols. 8vo. on 
the Atonement, 2 vols. 8vo. Slade on the Episties, 2 do. do, 
Halyburton’s Works. Lectures on Biblicel Criticiam,.and 
ene. By the Rev. W. Carpenter. Isaac Ambrose's 
Wo Nestorians, or Lost Tribes. Dr. Grant. Bloom- 
field’s Critical Di Svols. 8vo. Wi en the Evidences 
of Christianity. Gaston's Collections, 1 vol. 8vo. Jahn's 
Biblical Archaeology, 1 vol. 8vo. Rabett on the number 666. 
Paley’s Works. Koox's Works, 7 vols. 8vo. Coles on God's 
Sovereignty, 1 vol, Baxter's Practical Works, 4 vola. Svo. 
Stackhouse's Hi of the Bible, 1 vol. 8vo. Rev. 
Scott's Works, 1 vol. 8vo. Spiritual Honey from Natural 
By Deine Purchase. Knox's Philoe- 
ophy. Baxter's Dying Thoughts. Massilion’s Sermons | vol. 
8vo, Superville’s do. do. do. Doddridge’s do. 4 yole. Le- 
and’s Deistical Writers. Jonathan Edwards’ Works, 2 
vols. 8vo. Jeremy Taylor's Works, 3 vols. vo. Just re- 
ceived and for sale HOOKER & AGNEW, 
N. W. corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets; Philadelphia. 


nounce to their customers and the public in general, that 
notwithstanding the clemency of last winter, they bave auc- 
the mosi/sirenuous etertions fn secu a full 


‘supply of Ice which ‘they are now ready to deliver to their 
customers on the most satiafactory terms, The Prices are as 
follows: 


Fora rter Peck , 35 cents per week. 
“ per day 50 


“ One “ 75 “ “ 
“ Two « « 
One Bushel or more, 25 


N. B. No Ice to be served on Sunday, but twice on Satur- 
day, (morning and evening) giving a ient quantity to allow 
for waste through the night. 

Orders left at the following places for Ice, will be served 
the next 

Neil's Public News Room, Second street, above the Penn-, 
sylvania Bank. 

Mrs. Grebble, E'ghth street, below Walnut street. 

_Wm. Castles, Confectioner, No. 136 Arch sireet, above 


Dr. Dubbe’ Store, Vine street, below Twelfth. 
ei, Mi, Gummey Dry Goods Store, Vine street, below 
eventh 


W. E. Ashmead’s Drug Store, S. E. corner of Twelfth and 
W. Johnston's Grocery, S. W. cornerof Eleventh and 


bard streets. 
Or at the Office, 8. W. corner of Tent George streets, 


where Ice will be kept consiantly on hand, w 

at all hours, day or night. 

fh PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Pictorial Bible, being 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, according te the au- 

thorized version. Illustrated with many hundred wood cuts, 

sopemeeens the historical events after celebrated pictures. 


e landscape scenes from —— dra wings or anthentic en- 
gravings, and the subjecis atural hi , Castome, and 


such passages connected with History, Geography, Natural 

blieh 

for sale by GNEW, 
N. W. corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 

Vee LADIES are received, as Boarding 


and 
Scholare, by the Misses G1LL, at the residence of 
Philadeiphia. 


tion. Further ned at 
street, or from Rev. Dr, Ludlow, Provest of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. | r, of the University of 
Pemuylvania; Rev. Albert Barnes; Rev. Henry A 

man ; : Frederick 


Fleming, . 
retary of the American Sule Schoo! . Union of cet: 
phia 5 Rev. Dr. Spring; Washington Irving; Richard T. 
ines, Eaq.; Wm. Halstead, Esq.; Ovden’ Galstesd, Beq. 
of New York; 


machi 
This. work, eorthily entitled, Hommage & J. 


Rov. De. Sprague; Alouso Cytiendon, 
Princi the Albany Fema Academy, 
Rev. Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio. july 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
lueolagical Literature. A'‘complete of divinity, in 
| Engligh, sound in doctrine, parpicous in language, and 
judicious! been den ; ich is now 
| originality in sysiems : every one 
| | well aconsinted with the subject will that 
| a free use of the laboursol distinguished thec 
or rt to the ectior ne ir iore 
| 
mam le see how fhese two wise kings act to- 
| | 
P R laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 Canal srreert, 
| | New York, publishes the following, among other valuable | 
| works, viz:—The Person and John Owen, 
| | D. D. 8vo. . Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. ’s Eveniz 
: shall have the use of the skill of my people, 
| ont let us have of your corn.’ Nothing was 
- said about the importance of independence of | a 
each nothing about being neighbours, | 
and, natural enemies. | 
. - “1. Let us learn, then, how God intends 
that nations shall use the varieties of his dis- 
| 
__ 
ere is 10 De no aixn Ot Pecks into Bushels. 
Pati 
| 
| 
antiquities from the best sources. ‘To which are added, or- 
| 
| | | 
| | the Will commence on y of ft, 
but scholars enter the during the previous vaca- 
| 
aioe, 00 on coming 10 the aurlace_ made the 
‘ 
ROCK | 
. 


